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A Five-year Follow-up of Goucher Graduates 


Mary T 
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Vocational Secretary, Goucher Colleg 


This report has to do with a five- 
year follow-up of a class graduated from 
a liberal arts college, the class of 1922 
of Goucher College. Our purpose was 
to study those years immediately fol- 
lowing graduation from college with the 
hope of learning facts of importance re- 
garding the vocations entered by young 
college graduates, some of the influ- 
ences which led to the choice of these 
vocations, and the continuity in pur- 
suing the work. It was hoped that in- 
formation gained from this study might 
be of value in giving vocational advice 
to undergraduates and might help other 
young alumnae in their choice of a vo- 
cation. 

Preparation for the study comprised 
a remarkably full and continuous rec- 
ord of the class while in college, as well 
as records of other classes from which 
to draw comparisons. These included: 
(a) complete academic records, (b) in- 
telligence scores, (c) extra-curricular 





interests, (d) individual opinions of 
members of faculty as to character 
traits, (e) promises of success, (f) fol- 
low-ups from employers during first 
vear after graduation. 

Members of the class of 1922 of 
Goucher College came from twenty- 
three states and scattered to these same 
localities after graduation. In two in- 
stances members moved out of the 
United States. Within the five years, 
76 members or 50 per cent of the class 
married. A change of name and ad- 
dress sometimes rendered it difficult to 
secure replies to letters. 

Methods of study. In securing this 
five-year record of the class of 1922 
many letters were written to members 
of the class and received from them. 
Each year a complete canvass has been 
made and a complete record obtained. 
Notices about alumnae appearing in col- 
lege and alumnae publications, and in 
newspapers, have been read carefully 
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and noted, and at alumnae gatherings 
the Vocational] Secretary has endeavored 
to gather information which bears on 
the study. 

A chart of the 152 members of 1922 
has been kept since their graduation, 
showing name and occupation by years. 
At the end of the five-year period a 
copy of this chart was sent to each 
member of the class with the request 
that she look it over, make corrections 
and additions to her own record and 
also to the records of all others about 
whom she had information, and return 
it to the Appointments Bureau. The 
results were most gratifying. 

Over fifty per cent returned the charts 
with additions and corrections to their 
own records and to those of members 
of the class with whom they were in 
communication. Quite a number wrote 
personal letters with suggestions for ob- 
taining information about certain indi- 
viduals. A few members of the class 
visited the office and added information 
to that already obtained. Through the 
cooperation of members of the class and 
other alumnae, the 152 records were 
made complete. 

Since the focus of the study is to be 
on occupational distribution, the mem- 
bers of the class have been grouped 
according to their occupation during 
their first, third, and fifth years after 
graduation. Tables and charts show 
the more popular occupations for this 
class of young college graduates, and 
also the shift from one line of work to 
another. 

Presentation of data: A. Occupational 
distribution. Of the 152 graduates of 
the Class of 1922, 61 or 40.13 per cent 


taught during their first year after grad. 
uation, 56 or 36.84 per cent taught dur- 
ing their third year, and 37 or 24.34 per 
cent during their fifth year. A large 
percentage continued their preparation 
in a specialized line, 21.05 per cent in 
the first year, 8.55 per cent in the third 
year, and 4.60 per cent in the fifth 
year. The percentage engaged in busi- 
ness increased during the five years 
from 14.47 per cent to 19.74 per cent. 
and the percentage of married mem- 
bers grew from 10.53 in the first year 
to 29.61 in the third and 50.00 in the 
fifth year. 

In order to learn whether or not the 
statistics compiled for the class of 1922 
were characteristic of more than one 
class, the vocational distribution of the 
class of 1923 at the end of the first, 
third, and fifth years after graduation 
was made. The percentages for teach- 
ing, business, and homemaking at the 
end of the third year are very similar 
to those for 1922. Those for Social and 
Recreational Work, Graduate Study, 
and No Remunerative Work vary less 
than six per cent from those for 1922. 
The two classes show a striking similar- 
ity at end of the fifth year except in 
business, in which 19.74 per cent of 
1922 are engaged, and only 11.77 pe: 
cent of 1923. 

B. Continuity of occupational life. 
Does the college graduate remain in 
one line of work or shift from one field 
to another, staying too short a time to 
realize the possibilities and leaving be- 
fore she has conquered the technique 
of the job? The 152 subjects of this 
study show: 


Homemaking ............ 100.00 per cent continuity in 3rd and 100.00 Sth year 
ere 70.49 “ “ - ee * Eee !lCU 
Business and and other occu- 
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Social and Recreational Work 40.00 per cent continuity in 3rd and 


Pre-vocational and Graduate 
Study 
No Remunerative Work 


C. Relation of academic majors to 
occupation. It is not the purpose of a 
liberal arts college to give vocational 
training for specific jobs, and many ad- 
herents to the humanities decry the 
modern tendency of considering each 
college course in the light of its voca- 


tional usefulness. Moreover, practi- 
cally all professional fields demand spe- 
cialized training or apprenticeship. 


However, there are some courses offered 
at Goucher College which give direct 
preparation for a given field and which 
are taken by students who wish to pre- 
pare to enter that field. 

Students who intend to enter medi- 
cine major in chemistry, for courses in 
that department satisfy the entrance re- 
quirements for Johns Hopkins and 
other medical schools. Likewise, a ma- 
jor in education assures a student that 
she has fulfilled all of the state’s aca- 
demic requirements for elementary 
teaching. A major in romance lan- 
guages or history for the student who 
wishes to teach French, Spanish, or his- 
tory is “direct preparation,” for the 
courses taken include those required for 
a teaching certificate. 

Frequently a major gives the gen- 
eral background preliminary to special- 
ized study for a given line of work. 
Goucher students who major in English 
and then enter the secretarial field have 
the necessary background, but must 
acquire technical skill. They are there- 
fore considered to have received “indi- 
rect preparation” for their occupation. 
In some cases, by accident or design, a 
graduate obtains a position in a field 
wholly unrelated to her undergraduate 
major. She may be prepared for it 


40.00 Sth year 
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through general knowledge or by ex- 
perience gained outside the academic 
world. Sometimes the extra-curricular 
activities give direct preparation for the 
work undertaken after graduation. The 
chemistry major who becomes recrea- 
tional leader has not learned her job in 
the laboratory but in the gymnasium 
and athletic fieid, and she is listed un- 
der “no relation’ between major de- 
partment and position held after grad- 
uation. 

Of the 152 graduates of 1922, 1 
held remunerative positions, while 
married without being engaged in gain- 
ful occupations. Of these 127, 82 or 
64.6 per cent received direct prepara- 
tion from curriculum content while un- 
dergraduates for the work which they 
undertook after graduation; 24 or 18.9 
per cent received indirect preparation 
In the case of 21, or 16.5 per cent, there 
was apparently no relation between 
their undergraduate studies and activi- 
ties and the career chosen, although 
closer individual case studies might 
have uncovered influences from high 
school and college teachers, classmates, 
and other strong environmental sources. 
The fact that to 106, or 83.5 per cent, 
the college gave some preparation, and 
most of it direct, shows that as under- 
graduates these young women thought 
in practical terms. The college grad- 
uate who is content after four years ot 
activity to sit at home and engage in 
nothing but a round of social activities 
is rarely found. Those who are not 
forced by financial pressure to earn 
their living, work for the satisfaction 
which is theirs from knowing that they 
have a share in the world’s work or, 
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less altruistically, because their many 
years of scheduled activities have pro- 
duced a restlessness soothed only by 
regular employment. 

Since teaching is the vocation engaged 
in by such a large percentage, a spe- 
cial study has been made of the group. 
About one-third remained in the pro- 
fession during the period being studied, 
a like number married, and the others 
scattered into a half dozen different 
lines of work. Among the fourteen 
who did special work after graduation 
as preparation for teaching, and then 
entered the profession, six were teach- 
ing in the fifth year, four had married, 
and four were scattered—one having re- 
turned to graduate study and two hav- 
ing been promoted to administrative 
educational work. Of the nine who 
tried teaching after their first year out 
of college, five continued it in their 
fifth year. 

The 32 graduate students of the first 
year were scattered among a variety of 
professions in the fifth year, with the 
largest number in homemaking—eleven, 
and teaching—seven. Law and medi- 
cine claimed one each. 

D. Academic standing of Class of 
1922. The class was divided into three 
academic groups: those elected to Phi 
Beta Kappa, 14 or 9.2 per cent, those 
graded C or better but not Phi Beta 
Kappa, 80 or 52.6 per cent (the Mis- 
souri Scale of Grading is used at 
Goucher College and approximately 50 
per cent of the students receive the 
grade of C), and those ranking lowest 
scholastically, 21 or 13.8 per cent. A 
comparison was made of the class as a 
whole with these three academic groups. 

Eight out of the 14 in the Phi Beta 
Kappa group, 18 out of the 80 in the 
C or better academic group, and four 
out of the 21 in the lowest academic 
group did graduate work. Six of these 


eight, 12 of these 18, and none of these 
four received higher degrees—M.D. 
M.A., Ph.D., and LL.B. In some in- 
stances the student had not completed 
all requirements for a degree or was 
not registered for one; in a few cases 
the work was in art and music, and in 
others the specialized study was prep- 
aration for business. The percentage 
receiving higher degrees for the class 
15.1, is almost identical with that for 
the group whose academic work was 
rated C or better but below that neces. 
sary for Phi Beta Kappa, 15.0. Also. 
none of the group which was rated low- 
est academically had received degree: 
during the five-year period. Eight or 
57 per cent of the Phi Beta Kappa 
group, 29 or 36 per cent of the C or 
better group, and five or 24 per cent 
of the lowest academic group showed 
continuity in first and fifty years. 

There was an interrelation between 
those students who ranked high aca- 
demically and were elected to Phi Beta 
Kappa, and those who ranked high in 
extra-curricular activities and were con- 
sidered to possess executive ability. 
Twenty-seven per cent of the class lead- 
ers were elected to Phi Beta Kappa, 
thus almost 43 per cent of the Phi Beta 
Kappas ranked high in student activi- 
ties. Although the number is too sma!! 
to discuss statistically, the distribution 
of these six graduates is noted. Two 
of them married immediately, and one 
married after a two-year period in which 
she engaged in volunteer social work: 
one studied music and is doing excellent 
work teaching an academic subject and 
music; one is principal of a girls’ pre- 
paratory school; and the sixth has re- 
ceived her Doctorate, having financed 
her graduate work by scholarships 
awarded for high scholastic achieve- 
ments. 

E. Geographical distribution of Class 
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of 1922. 
students from all sections of the United 
States and has an occasional foreign stu- 


Goucher College draws its 


dent. A large number come always 
from the south. In the class of 1922, 
909 or 65.1 per cent came from south 
of the Mason and Dixon Line. 

Of the 99 members of the class who 
registered from states south of the 
Mason and Dixon Line, 73 or 72.7 per 
cent returned to their native states im- 
mediately following graduation, and ten 
went to other southern states. The re- 
maining sixteen scattered, two going 
abroad, one permanently and the other 
for a year of graduate study, and the 
others to northern and western states. 

F. Marriage among college grad- 
wuates. The question of marriage among 
college women is discussed frequently, 
and it may be of interest to compare the 
marriage rate of this class, not influ- 
enced by “war weddings,” with that of 
other classes and institutions. Miss 
Van Kleeck’s study for the Association 
of Collegiate Alumnae gave the average 
per cent among the alumnae of Barnard, 
Bryn Mawr, Cornell, Mt. Holyoke, 
Radcliffe, Smith, Vassar, and Wellesley 
to be 39.1. Three classes of Goucher 
College, graduated ten years apart, 
show a much higher marriage rate 
among the graduates of 1922 than 
among those of 1912 and 1902. 

The class of 1917, which was grad- 
uated two months after the United 
States entered the War, had in five years 
only 29.4 per cent of its members mar- 
ried (32 out of 94). No doubt this 
was due to the fact that, for the first 
two years after the class graduated, the 
men were in the service and many were 
not able to support a family for several 
years after they were released. As the 
country became more prosperous men 
and women were able to marry earlier. 
The class of 1923, in five years after 
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graduation, had 50.58 per cent mar- 
ried. In five years the class of 1924 
had 48.68 per cent married. 

Miss Margaret Ruth Smith, in her 
study of several classes of Goucher Col- 
lege as undergraduates and alumnae, 
found that the more recent classes, 
1924-25-26-27-28, are maintaining this 
high average. The younger almunae are 
very definitely refuting the argument 
that the majority of college women do 
not marry. 

A study of the marriages in the class 
of 1922 shows that 52 or 52.5 per cent 
of the students from southern states 
married within 5 years, while the per- 
centage for the whole class of those 
married within this period was 50.00. 
Of the 170 members of 1923, 110 or 
64.7 per cent were from south of the 
Mason and Dixon Line. Of these, 48 
or 43.8 per cent were married within 
five years, while the percentage for the 
whole class was 50.58. In the class of 
1922, the percentage of marriage for 
the southern girl was slightly higher 
than for her class; in the class of 1923 
the reverse was true, the southern girl 
falling seven per cent below her class. 
In both classes almost the same per- 
centage of students registered from the 
south. 

G. Relation of geographical distri- 
bution to teaching. This large patron- 
age from southern families may be one 
of the reasons that teaching is the most 
popular career chosen by Goucher grad- 
uates. Of 152 members in the class of 
1922, 61 taught in their first year after 
graduation. Thirty-one of these were 
from south of the Mason and Dixon 
Line. Fourteen graduates engaged in 
some graduate work and then taught, 
and nine, although they did not teach in 
the first year after graduation, entered 
that profession within the five-year pe 
riod being studied. Of the 76 who pre- 
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pared for teaching in their undergrad- 
uate or graduate work, 33 or 43.4 per 
cent were still members of the profes- 
sion in the fifth year, 28 had married, 
and the remaining 15 were engaged in 
a variety of occupations, including that 
of secretary, editor, personnel worker, 
librarian, merchandise and laboratory 
worker. 

In her Census of College Women, 
Miss Van Kleeck found the percentage 
of women engaged in teaching to be 
high, 65.5 to 72.5. In the class of 1912 
of Goucher College, included in the age 
group of Miss Van Kleeck’s study, the 
percentage in the first year after grad- 
uation was 51.5. 

The percentage of teachers among 
the recent alumnae of Goucher College 
during their first year after graduation 
is slowly declining; 40.1 per cent of 
1922 and 31.8 of 1928 taught during the 
first year after graduation. Perhaps 
because of their southern heritage it is 
still higher than in at least one north- 
ern college, Wellesley, where Miss Alice 
I. Perry Wood reports that 30 per cent 
of the class of 1928 were teaching dur- 
ing 1928-29. 

Trends in vocational distribution. A 
comparison of the class of 1922 with the 
classes graduated five and ten years 
earlier, 1917 and 1912, shows striking 
differences. 

A comparison of the class of 1912, as 
it was distributed in 1917, with the class 
of 1922 in the year 1927 shows a shift 
in the occupations that is indicative of 
a wider choice for college women, based 
perhaps on greater variety in prepara- 
tion and greater freedom. The class of 
1912 had settled into two professions: 
teaching, 40.91 per cent; and homemak- 
ing, 33.33 per cent. Over 74 per cent 
were thus occupied. Of the remainder 
social and recreational work, including 
Y. W. C. A. workers and missionaries, 


claimed 7.58 per cent. These percen- 
tages bear a close similarity to those 
compiled for previous Goucher College 
classes, and show that up to 1917 either 
teaching was the one and only profes- 
sion whose doors were wide-flung to the 
college woman who did not marry and 
have her own home, or that the college 
woman’s line of thought was narrow and 
she was too timid to venture forth int 
untried fields. 

By 1927 50 per cent of the members 
of the class of 1922 had married, 24.34 
per cent were teaching, and 19.74 per 
cent were engaged in various lines of 
business. Compare 1912, graduated ten 
years earlier, with this class. The drop 
in teaching, over 16 per cent, and the 
rise in business, over 15 per cent, almost 
balance each other. The fact that mar- 
riages increased 11 per cent is norma! 
for all studies are showing a larger num- 
ber of marriages among more recent 
college graduates. 

The class of 1917, graduated midway 
between the other two, shows similari- 
ties to both and dissimilarities between 
the older and younger groups. This 
class finished college just after the 
United States entered the World Wa: 
Consequently, many members went int» 
war work, undoubtedly with little if any 
preparation, who in normal times would 
have followed the old traditions of mar- 
riage, teaching, and social work. By 
1922 peace-time occupations were be- 
ing pursued, but women had _ broken 
away from before-the-war habits and 
customs and were continuing in many 
of the lines of work into which the war 
had led them. The class of 1917 of 
Goucher College was no exception, and 
so we find only 26.60 per cent in teach- 
ing, almost the same percentage which 
held five years later for the class of 
1922. The percentage in business, 
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18.08, also was almost as high as that 
in 1927 for the class of 1922. The per- 
centage of those engaged in homemak- 
ing, 26.60, was 6.7 per cent lower than 
for 1912 in a similar period after grad- 
uation, and 18.1 per cent lower than 
for the class of 1922 five years after its 
graduation. The effects of the war are 
obvious in this as also in the high per- 
centage of those engaged in graduate 
study, study which under normal con- 
ditions would have been completed be- 
fore the five-year period ended. The 
class of 1917 can perhaps be said to 
link the past, 1912, with the future, 
1922; it maintains some of the tradi- 


tions while prophesying vocational 
trends. 
Summary. If the class of 1922 of 


Goucher College may be taken as in- 
dicative of the interests of the modern 
woman graduate of a liberal arts col- 
lege, then the trend is away from teach- 
ing as an occupation and toward some 
form of business; away from living at 
home, unmarried, with no remunerative 
work, and toward a greater number of 
marriages. The 152 graduates of one 
class of one college form too limited a 
group from which to draw conclusions 
and generalizations. The study cannot 
be used as a criterion in deciding the 
fields of interest and occupation for all 
young college graduates, but it may 
perhaps be of value as a basis of com- 
parison with other groups, in other lo- 
calities, and under other influences. It 
may be of particular interest to compare 
another class of Goucher College, grad- 
uated perhaps in 1927, when its five- 
year period is ended. A summary of 
the findings of this study may serve as 
the basis for comparison with other 


groups: 


1. Over 40 per cent engaged in teach- 
ing immediately after graduation, and 
25 per cent were teaching at the end of 
the five-year period. 

2. Twenty-one per cent married or 
remained at home in no remunerative 
work during their first year out of col- 
lege, while in the fifth year this group 
included almost half of the class, 49.34 
per cent. 

3. The percentage engaged in busi- 
ness increased, during the five years, 
5.2. The percentage of 1922 engaged in 
business was over four times as great 
as that in the class of 1912. 

4. The occupational distribution of 
the class of 1922 shows a close similar- 
ity to that of the class of 1923 and a 
dissimilarity to that of 1912. 

5. Business shows the greatest con- 
tinuity in the five-year period, although 
teaching in the five-year period, out- 
side of homemaking, claims the largest 
percentage of adherents. 

6. A high percentage of the class re- 
ceived direct preparation for the occu- 
pation pursued from the academic work 
taken in the major department. 

7. A high percentage of the group 
elected to Phi Beta Kappa continued 
with graduate work and received higher 
degrees; none of the group which 
ranked lowest academically received a 
higher degree. 

8. The percentage of those married 
within the five-year period was slightly 
lower for the whole class than for that 
portion registered from the South; in 
the class of 1923 the reverse was true. 

9. The percentage of teachers is 
smaller than in earlier Goucher College 
classes and in the earlier study made by 
Miss Van Kleeck. 








A Study of Vocational Interests 
Nine Hundred Junior High School Students 


CuHaries E. NEVILLE 
Principal, Harding Junior High School, Philadelphia 


In reading the article on vocational 
interests of high school students by H. 
F. Dunbar in the November, 1930, 
issue of The Vocational Guidance Mag- 
azine, | was impressed by the similar- 
ity of his list of interests and those in 
a study which I had made about a year 
ago in the eighth grades of three large 
junior high schools in Philadelphia. 
The purpose of this study was to secure 
information that would aid a commit- 
tee, of which I was a member, in pre- 
paring a booklet to be used by eighth- 
grade pupils in selecting their courses 
for further education. The method was 
very simple. The home-room teachers 
of each section in the lower eighth year 
of the three schools were asked to dis- 
tribute to their pupils small slips of 
paper, on which each pupil was told to 
write the occupation which he or she 
expected or hoped to follow in adult life. 
They were told not to write their names 
or any other identifying mark on the 
paper, since all we wanted was infor- 
mation as to the range of interests in 
the whole group. 

Statements were received from 432 
boys and 488 girls, or a total of 920 
pupils. Because of relatively important 
differences in occupational choices due 
to sex differences, the interests of boys 
and girls have been tabulated separate- 
ly. The following table contains the re- 
sults of the study. 


Boys 
Occupations No. Interested 
PE caagieeapdeeeeds 45 
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DE, dese seoseanas 32 
NE Aine aia eines 25 
Electrical Engineer ...... 3 
0” ee eee 21 
Miloctvictam ....cccccces: 21 
MS a chs sds pi aw aise & 3 20 
EEE canaedagvees 16 
CE ne 14 
I os oak oa bw dk 14 
Civil Engineer .......... 14 
i ee es ae 12 
Airplane Mechanic ...... 12 
Mechanical Engineer .... 10 
a 10 
Ee re 9 
Baseball Player ........ 8 
DY Fedde eonwecpne sn 8 
rere 7 
EL Sc dasdababder 6 
RID Oe oe ene 6 
Bookkeeper ............ 5 
Railroad Engineer ...... 5 
EE ee ee 5 
Metal Worker .......... 5 
EE cs chwu weeded 5 
DT CL cnuts someaee any 4 
PE Seeseseeseanes 4 
I news hag eke eae a 4 
Real Estate Man ....... 4 
NS ei cce acess 4 
ES 20 ae wi nena 3 
FN TREE os cc ccvesss 3 
RE ra ery 3 
Interior Decorator ...... 2 
Miscellaneous .......... 43 

MN 220.044 saeuomed a 432 
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Girls 

Occupations No. Interested 
Stenographer .......... 143 
CO ee ee 72 
EE 6.69. oa nett one 54 
a Saree rr ee 47 
IE 6.5. ool ae'e-d Gout 25 
CE ie cn de dheegnenued 17 
Bookkeeper ............ 15 
ee ee 12 
SS Orr eere 10 
PEER 9:64 20s cnwewwna 9 
DPE ttcdatacnnsaes 8 
PE +44 RaScebteNe we 8 
SOMOGWORREM 20. 6- ccc sess 7 
P sekscce wee eabaele 6 
Piano Teacher .......... 6 
EY, is: os Sain eg Seheig ee ora 6 
I, S65 cadence ees 4 
Hosiery Worker ........ 4 
Novelty Maker ......... 4 
a 3 
ee EE widcmsasonses 2 
0 eC er 2 
ES ee ae 2 
Factory Worker ........ 2 
I 2 ph ucne eas w.0.0.nieng 2 
Movie Actress .......... 2 
Telephone Operator ..... 2 
Miscellaneous (1 each)... 15 

ee 488 


These figures give some interesting 
light on the minds of the eighth-year 
boy or girl thirteen or fourteen years 
old. For example, the boys named 
seventy-one different occupations, the 
girls only forty-three different occupa- 
tions. There were only 45 boys, or 
about ten per cent of the total of boys, 
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who were interested in any one kind of 
career. Of the girls, 143, or nearly 
thirty per cent of the group, wanted to 
be stenographers, while 340, about sev- 
enty per cent, named the first five oc- 
cupations on the list, stenography, 
teaching, secretarial work, nursing, and 
dressmaking, all of which are tradition- 
ally woman’s work. If we wish to in- 
clude seventy per cent of the boys we 
must list seventeen occupations instead 
of five. 

Do these differences mean that girls 
of the eighth year have less imagina- 
tion than boys or that they have given 
less thcught to the future? It is evi- 
dent that, in Philadelphia at any rate, 
eighth-grade girls are not aspiring to 
the freedom in the choice of careers 
that is supposed to be one of woman’s 
prerogatives in this age, but are adher- 
ing to the traditional lines of a gen- 
eration or so ago. 

In spite of an apparent slight differ- 
ence in terminology between this Phila- 
delphia study and Mr. Dunbar’s study 
in Kingston, New York, and the differ- 
ence in age between eighth-year pupils 
in junior high school on the one hand 
and senior high school pupils on the 
other, there is a striking similarity in 
the reported ranges of interests. May 
it be possible that this similarity means 
that, by simple studies of preferences in 
widely differentiated communities over 
the country, we may be able to deter- 
mine a fairly stable range of vocational 
interests for secondary school pupils on 
which to base plans for more efficient 
organization of vocational guidance? 
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Interest Measurement and Its Practical Value’ 


DoucLas FRYER 


New York University 


Interest measurement has had a very 
rapid growth during the last decade 
and this development is of real prac- 
tical value to the consulting psychol- 
ogist, whether working with guidance or 
selection problems, because the meas- 
urement is one of human satisfactions. 
The field is divided into measures of 
subjective and objective interests and 
the subjective measures are of greater 
practical value today, perhaps because 
they are closer to the feeling life of the 
individual. The objective interests, 
which are measured by tests, may be 
thought of as preference reactions, and 
the subjective interests, which are sur- 
veyed by means of inventories, are de- 
fined as preference experiences. 

Objective measures. Information and 
free associations are the materials used 
in the objective measurement of inter- 
ests. A Free Association Test of In- 
terests, prepared by Wyman in connec- 
tion with the studies of genius at 
Stanford University, is a promising be- 
ginning in the measurement of the more 
general interests of children. Lehman’s 
Play Quiz tests the general play infor- 
mation of children of all ages, and it is 
probable that objective measures always 
will be exclusively used in the measure- 
ment of children’s interests. Such tests 
as McHale’s Vocational Interest Test 
for College Women and the O’Rourke 
Mechanical Aptitude Test illustrate the 
use of information as material for the 
measurement of adult interests. Other 
kinds of material, such as distractions 
and various physiological changes, are 
being used in the preparation of tests 
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to measure preference reactions. But 
this work is as yet only in the experi- 
mental stages. 

Subjective measures. Estimated likes, 
dislikes, and indifferences are the ma- 
terials of subjective measurement and 
they are assembled by means of stand- 
ardized inventories, and sometimes with 
rating scales. Kitson’s Vocation-to- 
vocation Rating Scale of Interests illus- 
trates this latter development. There 
are only a few inventories of specialized 
fields of activity. Most of the inven- 
tories are general in scope and are 
standardized to survey the complete in- 
terest stimulation of ordinary life. 
Among the general inventories, Strong's 
Vocational Interest Blank has received 
the most extensive application. It is 
the result of a long line of revisions, 
beginning with the first edition of the 
Carnegie Interest Inventory in 1921 and 
including such inventories, still in use, 
as Freyd’s Occupational Interests inven- 
tory, with forms for men and women, 
the Minnesota Inventory for college 
students, Hubbard’s Interest Analysis 
for boys, and Cowdery’s Interest Repor 
Blank. A recent revision, called the 
Occupational Blank for Women, has 
been used extensively by Manson in the 
investigation of women’s occupational 
interests. A second form of the gen- 
eral inventory, called the Preference 
Questionnaire, has been prepared of new 
material by Garretson for use at the 
secondary school level. There are nu- 


1A paper presented before the Industrial 
Section of the British Psychological Society 
in London on January 13, 1932. 
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merous other inventories, which have 
been standardized for local purposes, 
that might receive more general appli- 
cation. 

Interest groups. Both subjective and 
objective measurements of interests are 
based upon the existence of interest 
groups in society. Social intercourse 
over a considerable period in a spe- 
cialized group of people is generally 
used as the criterion in the selection of 
interest group samples. The informa- 
tion tests are scored for scope of in- 
formation in the specialized field repre- 
sented by the test. The free associa- 
tion test is scored for commonness of 
associations to those of a specialized 
interest grouping which is already de- 
termined and represented by a scoring 
key or group scale. The general in- 
ventories are scored for the common 
likes and dislikes of occupational, edu- 
cational, or other social groups. Spe- 
cial inventories are often scored for the 
number of likes and dislikes in the spe- 
cialized field represented by the inven- 
tory. 

Interest scales. The preparation of 
group scales, or scoring keys, for use 
with the general interest inventory, in- 
volves an extensive mathematical treat- 
ment. In general, the estimates of like, 
dislike, and indifference by a specialized 
group are contrasted with those of a 
general group of people, and the dis- 
tinguishing interests (whether likes or 
dislikes) of the specialized group form 
the interest scale. By way of illustra- 
tion, a representative sample of voca- 
tional counselors might be secured as 
the specialized group for which a scor- 
ing scale is to be prepared. A sample 
of numerous other occupations is formed 
as the general group to effect the con- 
trast. Let us choose the item, “making 
a speech,” which appears in Strong’s in- 
ventory, for the comparison of the spe- 


cialized group of counselors and the 
general occupational group. The per- 
centages of those in the counselor's 
group liking the item, disliking the item, 
and indifferent to the item, are found; 
the same procedure is followed with 
the general group. Next, the differences 
between these percentages is established 
as the evidence of distinguishing inter- 
ests of the specialized group. This pro- 
cedure is followed for all of the items 
on the inventory. The items are usu- 
ally weighted according to the extent 
of these differences. The group inter- 
est scale is formed of those interests 
that distinguish specialized people as a 
group from other people in the same 
general field of activity. 

Theoretical validation of interest 
scales. Two questions must be answered 
in the affirmative before the group in- 
terest scales are ready for practical ap- 
plication to the problems of adjustment 
and guidance. First, do social groups 
exist with sufficient homogeneity of in- 
terests for measurement purposes, and 
among what specialized groups is this 
commonness of interests found? Sec- 
ond, are the interests which are included 
in the group scales representative of the 
distinguishing interests of the special- 
ized groups when found throughout so- 
ciety generally, or of what value are 
the scales for general application in 
guidance and clinical practice? These 
are questions of the theoretical validity 
of interest scales, and their answer has 
been attempted by numerous investiga- 
tors. 

Ream, Freyd, Cowdery, and many 
other early investigators used the con- 
trol group technique in establishing the 
validity of the interest scales. This 
procedure was necessary because they 
were working with small groups and 
needed to establish the existence of the 
specialized interest groups, as well as to 














2 


un 


verify the scoring keys as scales in 
which were included the distinguishing 
interests of these groups. Strong has 
substituted a more elaborate procedure. 
Extensive primary samples, sometimes 
totaling as large as 500 cases, are select- 
ed to represent the interest of the spe- 
cialized group over a wide geographical 
area. These specialized group samples 
are contrasted with a very extensive 
sample of the general population and 
the distribution of scores indicates the 
group differences. Numerous group 
scales are then applied to a single spe- 
ialized group to see how this group 
differs in the interests of various groups. 
Also, numerous specialized groups are 
scored with one scale to see how vari- 
ous groups differ in the interests of one 
group. This procedure has been fol- 
lowed by Manson, along with the con- 
trol group technique, in establishing the 
existence of women’s interest groups in 
the occupations. 

Extraneous criteria, such as estimates 
of interests and abilities, and various 
measures of abilities and achievement, 
have been used in the validation of 
educational and mechanical ability 
group scales by Jacobsen and by Hub- 
bard, and by O'Rourke and Toops in 
their work upon the information test 
as a measure of interests. But extra- 
neous criteria have not received as wide 
application to the problems of interest 
validation as they have to these prob- 
lems in the measurement of abilities. 
This is due to the nature of the interest 
scales and to the use of the group stand- 
ard of interest measurement, and to the 
fact that better means of validation are 
available in interest measurement than 
were accessible in the early validation 
of ability tests. 





1A detailed discussion of the validation 
procedures in interest measurement, includ- 
ing the control group technique, validation 
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Results of theoretical validation. lt 
is evident that many social groups have 
interests distinguishing them from other 
groups of people. Occupational groups 
in particular have been found to be 
sufficiently homogeneous in interests for 
the purposes of interest measurement. 
The investigations carried on by Cow- 
dery and Strong among men’s occupa- 
tions, and by Manson among women’s 
occupations, clearly indicates that for 
twenty or more occupational groups in- 
terest scales are valuable in designating 
individuals whose interests have devel- 
oped along the lines of these groups. 
Also, it seems that educational curricu- 
lums determine the development of in- 
terests into group patterns, such as com- 
mercial and technical interests, and Gar- 
retson has prepared scales for their 
measurement among secondary school 
pupils. But educational interest groups 
appear to be less homogeneous than 
occupational interest groups; also, wom- 
en’s occupational interest groups are 
less homogeneous than men’s occupa- 
tional interest groups. 

In the field of social groups generally, 
such as racial and national groups, po- 
litical units, clubs, and so on, little is 
known as yet of the organization of in- 
terests. It is possible that many such 
groups are fairly homogeneous in inter- 
ests, but further research is necessary 
to determine the degree of interest 
group development. Educational abil- 
ity groups, such as is represented by 
inferior and superior students, have 
been extensively investigated by Korn- 
hauser and Jacobsen, and while numer- 
ous interest scales have been prepared 
and used with college students, their 


in the selection of the sample, validation 
showing group differences in interests, and 
the use of extraneous criteria in the valida- 
tion of interest scales and tests will lx 
found in a paper, “The Validation of Meas- 
ures of Interests,” Personnel Journal, 1932 
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validation does not indicate that such 
groups are sufficiently homogeneous in 
interests for measurement purposes. 
The work of Ream shows that the same 
situation exists for sales ability groups, 
and of Hubbard for mechanical ability 
groups among boys. This is rather 
what would be expected. Interest 
groupings cross all levels of ability, and 
superior and inferior abilities are not 
distinguished to a high degree by the 
organization of interests. Freyd, and 
later Hubbard, has settled the question 
that social and mechanical interests do 
not divide all people into two large in- 
terest groupings, although among some 
highly specialized occupational groups 
differences in these two kinds of inter- 
ests will be very marked. 

The practical value of any psycho- 
logical measure is established only 
through prolonged use in clinical prac- 
tices, and this is the stage into which 
nterest measurement is now entering. 
3ased upon their theoretical validation, 
the occupational and educational inter- 
est scales can be used with a measure 
of authority, the authority perhaps giv- 
en to aptitude tests generally. Other 
group scales, and the objective tests, 
are still in the experimental stages. But 
as the meaning of interest scores de- 
velop in the minds of consulting psy- 
chologists, and educational and voca- 
tional counselors, the practical uses of 
interest tests and inventories will be- 
come clearer. 

The social value of interest measure- 
ment. The social value of interest meas- 
urement is still obscure. Many of the 
early investigations were with the pur- 
pose of indirectly indicating abilities. 
Abilities and aptitude can be more 


easily measured by objective testing 


methods. This concept of interest 
measurement as an indicator of abilities 
is passing. 


Interest measures now available en- 
able a partial size-up of the social or- 
ganization of the individual’s feélings. 
A more extensive survey should be pos- 
sible in the near future. By means of 
the information gained in this measure- 
ment, an adjustment can be made by 
the individual in relation to those fields 
of activity and those social groups 
which in the past have given him, the 
greatest satisfaction. Quite likely “he 
does not know what these fields are be- 
cause his feelings are unclear to him. 
Where education, vocation, and other 
great decisiuns in life are concerned, 
information of this kind is beneficial in 
promoting those forms of human ad- 
justment which have given pleasure in 
the past life of the individual. 

But of greater social value is adjust- 
ment along lines of general feeling de- 
velopment. How extensive and how 
narrow is the development of social 
preferences? How normal and abnor- 
mal is it? A general measurement of 
interests would show those social groups 
and those specializations with which the 
individual does and does not have sym- 
pathetic accord. Training can be rec- 
ommended, based upon this information, 
according to the best principles of guid- 
ance. Often the greatest value of a psy- 
chological measure is in showing what 
the individual lacks in development. 
Interest measurement points this out 
clearly as well as those fields in which 
there are dominating preference experi- 
ences and reactions. 








Federal, State, and Local Employment 
Exchanges 


Fritz KAUFMANN 


Director, Division of Employment, New York State Department of La 


For more than two decades every 
comprehensive plan for ameliorating un- 
employment has included the establish- 
ment of public employment exchanges. 
Twenty-five years ago an eminent au- 
thority on employment expressed the 
opinion that “we need no more investi- 
gating commissions to tell us that the 
first step in any program dealing with 
unemployment must be to organize a 
national system of labor exchanges.”’ 

In 1921, the President’s conference 
on unemployment recommended the for- 
mation of a national system of employ- 
ment exchanges, which recommendation 
was endorsed by a special committee 
which prepared a report for Mr. Hoover 
on Business Cycles and Unemployment. 
This report stated that “the greatest 
promise seems to be in the development 
of and raising to a high standard of 
efficiency a national system of employ- 
ment bureaus.” The United States is 
the only important civilized country 
without a national system of employ- 
ment exchanges. Indeed, the establish- 
ment of a system of free public employ- 
ment agencies was made incumbent 
upon those countries which were parties 
to the labor treaty drafted at the Wash- 
ington International Labor Conference 
in 1919. 

Unemployment is one of the major 
unsolved problems of industry. Only 
through the leadership of the federal 
government with the cooperation of the 
states, which in turn mobilize the in- 
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terests of local communities, can this 
problem be approached. During the 
past half century organization has pro- 
gressed in every field of industry in the 
direction of the products of labor, but 
little has been done in organizing the 
marketing of labor itself. An adequate. 
permanent, national system of public 
employment exchanges, competently) 
planned and adequately financed, would 
be a step in organizing the labor market. 

The present Federal Employment 
Service or, as it is known, the United 
States Employment Service, is merely 
a skeleton organization which, owing to 
lack of funds and the absence of well- 
organized state employment exchanges. 
can do very little constructive work and 
its effectiveness is therefore seriously 
curtailed. During the war this service 
made a positive contribution in that. 
notwithstanding the tremendous handi- 
caps it encountered, it gave the coun- 
try some insight into the possibilities of 
local employment offices as well as 4 
nation-wide service. How can the fed- 
eral government, the forty-eight states 
and hundreds of cities in this country 
join together in some cooperative wa) 
to build effective machinery which shal! 
constructively handle the problem of 
employment? 

While the primary function of the 
employment office is to be a center 
where employees can be brought into 
contact with employers, and workers can 
register for possible job openings, these 
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offices should also be a valuable in- 
fluence in the economic life of the com- 
munity. Such offices must, if they are 
to make greater contribution to the or- 
ganization of the labor market, become 
scientific and authoritative centers of in- 
formation on employment and indus- 
trial conditions in the districts which 
they serve. In addition, they must act 
as the medium for bringing about co- 
ordination of existing effective place- 
ment agencies. Such state offices would 
assist in assembling the plans for pub- 
lic works in their districts in order to 
determine to what extent such public 
works can be used to bring about pos- 
sible relief during periods of unemploy- 
ment. They would study the problems 
of stabilization and regularization of 
employment. In setting up machinery 
for carrying out such a program we 
must consider the type of government 
under which we are living and must 
build this machinery into our three es- 
tablished governmental units—the city, 
the state, and the federal government. 

Such a system of coordinated public 
employment offices would consist of a 
nation-wide system established and 
maintained by the states in cooperation 
with the federal and local governments. 
Under such a plan it would be the func- 
tion of the federal government to pro- 
mote and coordinate adequate state sys- 
tems of public employment offices into 
an effective nation-wide service. It 
would be the province of the federal 
government to give financial aid to the 
states by granting them subsidies simi- 
lar to the subsidies now made for voca- 
tional rehabilitation, maternity care, 
and road building; these grants to be 
made in proportion to the population 
of the various states and to be matched 
by the states. 

While these subsidies are necessary, 
they should only be granted to co- 





operating states when conditions laid 
down by the federal government are 
met and effectively carried out. To as- 
sure the maintenance of such condi- 
tions, the federal government should set 
up and maintain for the local offices, 
through systematic inspection, high 
standards of personnel and performance, 
adequate quarters, uniform statistics, 
records, and reports. The federal gov- 
ernment would require uniformity of 
policy and technique and would con- 
tinually promote the adoption by the 
states of the best practice. An impor- 
tant function of the federal government 
would also be the promotion and estab- 
lishment of state clearance offices. 

At present each state has its own 
methods of procedure, some good, others 
less so. Through the coordinating influ- 
ence of the federal government, the best 
methods would be tried out and brought 
to the attention of all the state offices. 
For example, there is now practically 
no uniformity of job specifications in 
use in public employment offices; nor is 
there any agreement as to what infor- 
mation should be had from the appli- 
cant to test his fitness for the job he 
seeks. The application forms in use 
in most public employment offices have 
not been changed in fifteen years. Un- 
der a federal system these problems 
could be studied and the best procedure 
made available to all state offices, thus 
greatly facilitating interstate job infor- 
mation and clearance. Under a federal 
system authentic and impartial infor- 
mation regarding labor markets, em- 
ployment conditions, trends of employ- 
ment, and seasonal fluctuation of in- 
dustries would be gathered by the fed- 
eral government from the current rec- 
ords and other sources in the state 
offices, whereby a method of measuring 
trends of unemployment could be de- 
veloped. Such current data is now no- 
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where available and should be gathered 
regularly in order to help in alleviating 
unemployment. 

As someone has aptly said, if we do 
not have accurate information on the 
subject of unemployment, it may be 
taken for granted that we shall have 
plenty of inaccurate information. And 
in this connection it might be well to 
reflect on the truth that facts will per- 
mit sound thinking, and that an ab- 
sence of facts produces a condition of 
fear and panic which may be far more 
costly to the country than would be the 
cost of obtaining this information. 

Under such a plan the federal govern- 
ment would organize a system of re- 
gional clearance offices within the states 
and coordinate these into a whole, thus 
clearing interstate job information and 
facilitating interstate placement. There 
is no system, at the present time, of in- 
terstate clearance. Local clearance is 
maintained in some localities, as for 
instance in New York City, where forty 
non-fee-charging agencies cooperate 
daily in exchanging unused labor calls. 
The New York State Employment Serv- 
ice continuously clears job information 
through its different offices. In this 
way our Buffalo office, though almost 
500 miles from New York, receives job 
information, while at the present time 
we have no method of exchanging such 
important information with our near 
neighbors such as Jersey City, Newark, 
and towns in Connecticut within com- 
muting distance. 

State boundaries do not matter to a 
man who is looking for a job. He 
wants a job and, if possible, in his trade, 
not necessarily in his own state. Inter- 
state clearance offices could easily work 
out the machinery for transportation of 
workers, as the Canadian Employment 
Service is doing with the transportation 
systems there. In states where the fed- 


eral system had not been able to pro- 
mote the establishment of public em- 
ployment offices it should have some 
measure of leeway for experimentation, 
whereby these states could be shown 
concretely the advantages of a state 
system of public employment exchanges. 
Under this federal-state-local system of 
public employment exchanges the state 
would be the administrative unit. The 
duties of the state government would be 
to administer the local state offices and 
to finance these offices wherever possi- 
ble in cooperation with local communi- 
ties. Where there is no unified state 
system, the state government should un- 
dertake to unify and coordinate existing 
public employment offices. The state 
would also be responsible for the adop- 
tion and maintenance of the policies and 
standards required by the federal gov- 
ernment. It would gather and make 
available such information as to employ- 
ment conditions for the use of the local 
community, state, and federal govern- 
ment, as the government might require. 
The state government would assist the 
federal government in establishing a 
system of clearance within the state and 
would cooperate with the federal gov- 
ernment in distributing labor. It would 
be the duty of the local government or 
city to assist in financing the office in 
its community at least during the pro- 
bationary period, and to participate in 
the management of the local offices 
through a local employment committee. 

During the past year of unemploy- 
ment many communities in New York 
State have for the first time established 
public employment offices. The New 
York State Employment Service has 
been called in by many of these com- 
munities to advise and assist in organ- 
izing public offices. These local com- 
munities are financing their own offices 
and some are reporting to the state. In 
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some offices the staff has been trained 
by and is being supervised by the State 
Service. 

The administration of such a coordi- 
nated federal-state-local system as out- 
lined should be in the United States 
Department of Labor, with a director 
general at its head, assisted by regional 
directors. It is important that on the 
staff of the federal administrative office 
there should be experts on the technique 
of placemeni, employment statistics and 
information, clearance, and other spe- 
cial employment and industrial prob- 
lems. A very important function of this 
federal system would be to lay particu- 
lar stress on the development of voca- 
tional guidance for juniors, and to study 
the tremendous problem of the voca- 
tional readjustment of adults, men and 
women who, through technological un- 
employment, age, or other causes, have 
been thrown out of employment. With 
the possibility of the establishment of 
some form of unemployment insurance, 
the responsibilities and duties of the 
state offices would be greatly increased 
and their efficient functioning doubly 
important. 

No matter how competent the leader- 
ship, how efficient the machinery, I am 
convinced that a federal system of pub- 
lic employment exchanges cannot func- 
tion successfully without the fullest con- 
fidence and cooperation of labor, man- 
agement, and the public. Lack of this 
cooperation and confidence has in the 
past been one of the reasons for the fail- 
ure of many state offices to function 
successfully, and one of the causes of 
their present disrepute. This so essen- 
tial confidence and cooperation can be 
brought about only through the crea- 
tion of advisory councils. Under this 
system each governmental unit would 
have its own advisory council. These 
councils would be made up of represen- 
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tatives of labor, management, and the 
public. Their important function would 
be participation in discussion of stand- 
ards and problems of the service, thus 
securing impartiality and freedom from 
political influence in the solution of 
these problems. These councils would 
be a medium through which the aims 
and work of the service could be inter- 
preted to the various groups they rep- 
resent. 

In New York State Miss Frances Per- 
kins, the Industrial Commissioner, real- 
izing the importance of such local in- 
terest, appointed a state-wide advisory 
council representing all the various 
groups of our economic and social life 
in those communities where the state 
conducts local offices. The first func- 
tion of this council was to make a study 
of the existing State Employment Serv- 
ice, and on its recommendation the 
state service is now being developed. 

Perhaps the most important recom- 
mendation made by this council was the 
establishment of a laboratory employ- 
ment office in Rochester for the scien- 
tific study of the problems involved in 
the operation of a public employment 
office, where a technique based on all 
the latest principles of employment and 
vocational guidance might be developed 
outside of the normal handicaps which 
confront a state service. This perfected 
technique will be made available for 
the state service as a model for the re- 
organization of its own procedure. This 
demonstrative office has been organized 
and is financed partly by state funds, 
contributions from foundations and in- 
dividuals and, what is more important, 
by local groups interested in having 
this office serve the employment needs 
of their community. The community is 
participating not only financially in this 
laboratory office but also, through com- 
mittees of technical advisers represent- 
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ing labor, management, and the public, 
is bringing to this office the viewpoint 
and needs of the community. 

No matter how effective these federal 
and state units are, they will be useless 
unless the foundation on which they are 
built—namely, the local employment 
office—is functioning properly. To 
function effectively the local office must 
have the confidence of employer and 
employee and must serve the needs of 
both. Sufficient interest and local re- 
sponsibility must exist to assure the ad- 
vice and continuing help of the repre- 
sentatives of management, labor, and 
the public, who will interpret the work 
and needs of the local office to the com- 
munity. As the federal government co- 
ordinates the different state systems 
into a national whole and the states 
unify their state offices, so the local 
community must coordinate all the 
existing employment facilities so that 
workers and employers are efficiently 
served. While in the past in most states 
the Employment Service has been a 
stepchild of the Labor Department, 


with the result that these public offices 
have been greatly undermanned, the 
staff pitifully underpaid, their location 
unsuitable, uninviting, and most unat- 
tractively furnished, with an interested 
advisory committee recognizing the 
needs of the community these undesir- 
able conditions can be overcome. 

Public attention is always attracted 
to the need of public employment offices 
during a period of unemployment when 
the demands made on the existing ma- 
chinery cannot be met successfully. 
During the present period of unemploy- 
ment, as always in the past, the existing 
public offices are confronted with an 
almost impossible task. At this time 
no opportunity should be neglected of 
utilizing this public interest to secure 
the establishment of such a sorely need- 
ed coordinated federal-state-local sys- 
tem of public employment offices. 
While such a system will not eliminate 
unemployment nor create jobs, it will 
be an important factor in reducing un- 
employment. 
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A Guidance Program for the Small 
High School 


Sytvan A. YAGER 


Indiana State Teachers College. Terre Haute, Indiana 


A guidance program ivr a small high 
school presents a rather difficult prob- 
lem. The city high school with an en- 
rollment large enough to employ an ex- 
pert counselor for full-time service no 
doubt has many problems also, but they 
are of an altogether different nature 
from those of the small high school en- 
rolling from 250 to 300 students. In 
this type of school the teachers usually 
carry a very heavy teaching load, and 
ordinarily a guidance program is a mat- 
ter that is not taken very seriously. In 
many cases no effort is made to do any- 
thing at all along this line, while in 
others the necessity for doing something 
of this kind has been recognized, so they 
have organized classes in occupational 
study. Frequently this class is given 
as a part of the social studies course, 
while in many cases it has been offered 
at some open period and made an elec- 
tive subject for any one in high school 
who desires to take it. A few schools 
require such a course in the ninth year, 
while others require a similar course in 
the eleventh or twelfth year. At any 
rate, a large per cent of the small high 
schools that attempt any type of guid- 
ance work at all rarely, if ever, go be- 
yond the study of occupations. 

It is not the purpose of the writer to 
minimize these efforts in the least; but 
to raise the question as to whether this 
is the limit to which it is advisable to 
go in the organization of a guidance 
program for the small high school. 


The Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lege High School at Terre Haute, In- 
diana, falls in this class of small high 
schools. After it was decided to estab- 
lish some sort of guidance program, the 
responsibility for the organization of 
the new course was delegated to the 
writer. In keeping with the modern 
trend in the educational world, the very 
first step taken was to find out what 
was being done in this field by other 
schools of about the same size. Con- 
siderable time and effort were put forth 
in this study, and a few of the interest- 
ing facts have already been indicated. 

By way of summary the investigation 
reveals, in the opinion of the writer, 
two rather outstanding weaknesses: 
first, an unbalanced content; second, 
the courses are not flexible in their ap- 
plication to the needs of the student as 
he progresses through the high school. 
By an unbalanced content is meant a 
seemingly undue emphasis upon a study 
of occupations or vocations. 

The second weakness refers to the 
time when the course is offered. It was 
found that the work was offered at all 
times during the four years of high 
school, but less frequently during the 
tenth year. In other words, there did 
not seem to be any agreement as to the 
time when such a course should be 
offered. No doubt the actual needs of 
the various classes might vary in this 
respect, but, granting this to be true, 
no provision was seemingly made for 
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shifting the course from one year to an- 
other as these needs might dictate. Ap- 
parently, the students came in contact 
with the guidance program only at the 
time this course in occupations was 
offered and very little, if any, effort was 
made to be of additional service to the 
student. 

The writer set out to organize a 
guidance program which would at least 
tend to eliminate the above defects. 
The fundamental idea was to keep the 
student in contact with the guidance 
program during his entire high school 
career, instead of limiting the program 
to some one year. An outline of the 
course is given below: 

1. Course to be organized on unit basis. 

2. Each unit to be two months in length. 

3. The course to be required of every 
student for two months each year, 
one unit per class, as follows: 

a. First unit, first and second months, 

ninth grade. 

b. Second unit, third and fourth 

months, tenth grade. 

c. Third unit, fifth and sixth months, 

eleventh grade. 

d. Fourth unit, seventh and eighth 

months, twelfth grade. 


4. One week to intervene between the 


ending of one unit and the beginning 
of the next unit. This time is to be 
utilized by the instructor in organ- 
izing his work for the next unit. The 
sum total of these intervening weeks 
will approximately equal the ninth 
month of the school year. 
5. Content of units: 

a. First unit. 

In the main this unit will deal 
with the high school and its possi- 
bilities. An effort will be made 
to convey to the students the real 
importance of an education. Time 
will also be given to such subjects 
as the following: The value of a 


high school education to the stu- 
dent, the importance and possible 
use of each of the various high 
school subjects. Assistance wil] 
also be given the students in the 
development of proper study hab- 
its. A brief study will be made oi 
the lives of a few prominent and 
successful men in order to find 
out the things that contributed 
most to their success, with a state- 
ment of their possible application 
to the lives of young people to- 
day. A very important part oi 
this unit will be to assist students 
in planning their high school 
course. 


. Second unit. 


A study of a series of occupa- 
tions or vocations wil! be started 
at this time. This study will have 
two important values: first, to as- 
sist the student in finding the type 
of work for which he is best fitted 
as revealed by his interests, ca- 
pacities, and aptitudes; second, to 
develop a workable and worth- 
while understanding of the extent 
and nature of the specialized vo- 
cations found in the world today, 
in order that he may better adapt 
himself to his social environment. 

Methods of self-analysis will be 
studied and an application made 
to the life of each student. 


. Third unit. 


This will be a continuation of 
the second unit, with special em- 
phasis on those vocations of par- 
ticular interest to the student. In 
both the second and third units 
prominent and successful men and 
women in the various vocations 
are to be invited to talk to the 
students in order that they may 
get accurate and first-hand infor- 
mation regarding the subject. The 
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class will also be taken on fre- 
quent visits to prominent and im- 
portant industries and commercial 
establishments in order to see the 
conditions under which people 
have to work. 


. Fourth unit. 


In this unit a series of individ- 
ual conferences will be held with 
the students in order to be able 
to take up with each student his 
specific problems as they pertain 
to his future. 

A very important part of this 
unit will be a study of how to get 
a job, writing letters of applica- 
tion, letters of inquiry, securing 
an interview, asking for a recom- 
mendation, applying for a posi- 
tion, the personal interview, etc. 

The class will also have a hand 
in setting up certain problems that 
they would like to have consid- 
ered. 

Plans are now being made to se- 
cure the cooperation of local busi- 
ness men and thus arrange for 
each student actually to make an 
application for a position. Then 
these men can report back to the 
class and indicate the manner in 
which the students performed. 

Attention will also be given to 


the matter of selecting a college 
or university for those desiring to 
continue their education. For 
those who do not intend to go to 
college, the one big problem will 
be to render additional assistance 
in the matter of selecting an oc- 
cupation. These cases will be 
taken up in the individual con- 
ferences. 

It will be noted that the course is 
divided into four units, one of which is 
given during each of the four years of 
high school. An effort was made to ar- 
range the content of the various units 
so that it will take care of certain speci- 
fic needs of the student at a time when 
he needs assistance. For example, the 
first unit deals with the idea of selling 
the high school to the student and help- 
ing him start his work. 

At the present time the chief objec- 
tion to this program seems to be one of 
administration. The difficulty here ap- 
parently centers around a scheduling of 
classes in such a way as to allow the 
course to be given as outlined. This 
can be overcome by merely arranging 
for a uniform study period throughout 
the high school at the same hour. Then, 
when one group is in the guidance class 
the other classes are in the study halls. 





Follow-up in Pittsburgh 


FLoreENCcE WHeEaATLEY and Rosert J. Barsour 


Placement Secretaries, Junior Employment Office, Pittsburgh 


This article is written in the hope 
that interest and thought may be stim- 
ulated in follow-up to the end that con- 
structive criticism of old plans and for- 
mulation of new ones may materially 
increase our understanding of and effi- 
ciency in follow-up. It is not a de- 
fense of our plan as carried out in 
Pittsburgh, but merely a statement of 
our procedure and results. 

Any method or device tending to 
link the placement office closer to busi- 
ness we may term follow-up, and its 
purpose is not as simple as one might 
think at first glance. Not only does 
it function as a check on placement, 
but it gives us an insight into the busi- 
ness itself, the types of jobs open, the 
requirements of the job, and the poli- 
cies of the company. It brings back 
criticisms that are helpful both in plan- 
ning school work and in formulating 
policies for the employment bureau. 

We shall enumerate here some of the 
links which are in use and which are 
unquestionably follow-up, going into 
detail where the plan may vary from 
that used generally in other cities: 

(a) An introduction card presented by 
the applicant to his prospective em- 
ployer, who in turn checks it fa- 
vorably or otherwise and mails it 
to the employment office. This is 
merely a check on placement. 

A telephone call to ihe employer 
to check when the card has not 
been returned, and to find if there 
are other qualifications for the 


(b) 


position which have not previously 
been mentioned. 
A return visit from the applicant, 
who reports the result of the inter- 
view with the employer. This quite 
often gives the placement secre- 
tary additional information not se- 
cured from the employer. 

A personal visit to the employer. 

This gives reactions unobtainable 

by letter and furnishes an oppor- 

tunity to judge of the physical en- 
vironment and of the morale of 
the organization. 

(e) An evening appointment, made 
possible by keeping the office open 
one evening each week until seven 
o'clock, for those unable to get in 
during regular office hours. Con- 
ferences with those who are work- 
ing can be planned for this time. 

(f) A printed form telling the employer 
of our interest in following up the 
employee, and asking for comments 
on the reverse side. We have been 
using this form for five years with 
very good results. 

There seems to be a general agree- 
ment throughout the country regarding 
the first four methods of follow-up, 
which are used by all, but not the lat- 
ter two. We shall take these up in 
detail. 

A questionnaire regarding evening 
office hours was sent to representative 
cities in the United States where exten- 
sive placement work is carried on. 
Eighteen cities responded. We found 
no uniformity. The necessity for eve- 
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ning hours is dependent upon the type 
of office, the ages served, and the size 
if the city. Some located in downtown 
districts where employment was cen- 
tralized found noon appointments ade- 
quate. Others, for lack of staff or be- 
cause it did not pay, had no evening 
hours. Still others, dealing only with 
continuation school groups and located 
in the continuation schools, had no diffi- 
culty making day appointments. Those 
following plans similar to that of Pitts- 
burgh found that a satisfactory per cent 
availed themselves of this time to dis- 
cuss problems and to get counsel and 
help. Evening office hours provide an 
opportunity for further educational 
guidance as well as a restraint on those 
who, dissatisfied, would throw over their 
jobs with little provocation. 

The printed follow-up form men- 
tioned in (f), and printed in this arti- 
cle, is sent to the employer three times, 
covering a period of one year. After 
four months on the job the first in- 
quiry is made, to be followed by two 
later ones with four months interven- 
ing. The information obtained is re- 
corded on the personal record of each 
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individual and is used as a basis for 
counsel and placement. If the reaction 
is unfavorable we can in some instances 
avert disaster by an immediate confer- 
ence with the individual, and at times 
with the employer. 

The per cent of response has been 
high. Eighty per cent of the follow- 
ups have been returned with some nota- 
tion. The employers cooperate will- 
ingly, but the amount of information is 
on the whole unsatisfactory. A study 
of one thousand replies indicates that 
seventy-two per cent of the information 
is meager, merely an O.K., satisfactory, 
or doing nicely, while the remaining 
twenty-eight per cent have more de- 
tailed information. Where the report 
is unfavorable more detail is usually 
given. A valuable list of traits desirable 
and stressed by employers was obtained 
from the compilation and passed on to 
pupils and teachers. The study shows 
that the simple, homely traits of char- 
acter which were the foundation of suc- 
cess generations ago are still stressed as 
necessary today. Honesty, punctuality, 
and initiative are those most stressed 

A chart such as that used by Los An- 
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geles, with traits arranged on a scale 
necessitating merely a check to estab- 
lish rating, might give more satisfactory 
results on the whole. Whether it is nec- 
essary or wise to send three inquiries 
is questionable. A few employers re- 
sent the repetition. Our plan of fol- 
low-up requires much clerical work but 
it seems to be worth the effort. It 
keeps the employer in constant touch 
with our office and keeps us informed of 
ideas which may be useful in future 
counseling or placement. The form on 
page 265, together with an addressed 
franked envelope, is mailed to the em- 
ployer. 

From our “follow-up” forms we quote 
a few outstanding qualities or charac- 
teristics which employers have given as 
reasons for their satisfaction in holding 
or promoting young men and women, 
also for dissatisfaction leading to dis- 
missal from the job. 


Why Many Stay 

Faithful 
Promoted in six weeks after steady ap- 

plication 
Good application and improving 
Very conscientious 
Interested 
Diligent 
Anxious to learn 
Reliable—will advance him 
Good worker 
Quiet, courteous, steady 
Willing and industrious 
Made progress every day 
Attentive 
A gentleman 
Steady 
Well bred 
Well behaved 
Energetic 
Punctual 
Improves 
Genial disposition 





Quiet, modest, anxious to learn 

Devotes time entirely to work 

Willing to do what is allotted 

Quick to learn and accurate 

Alert, conscientious 

Fine type of personality 

Faithful and prompt 

Has a good faculty of doing things 
other than just what she is told 

Blest with common sense 

Fine type of girl—good home training 

Gets along well with fellow workers 

Good office disposition 

Grows under responsibilities 

Is not a clock watcher 

Quick in action and understanding 

Careful 

Pleasing personality, amenable to dis- 
cipline 

Close application and ability to learn 
quickly, and willingness to apply 
himself diligently 

Grasps things quickly, willing worker 
and sees things through to a finish 


Why Some Are Dismissed 


Very much of a dreamer 

Always a hard luck story when late 

Lacks initiative and ability to meet and 
converse with people 

Needs too much supervision 

Poor speller 

Grammatical errors in conversation 

Inaccurate and inefficient 

Slow in learning new work 

Flighty, nervous 

Has ability but will not apply self 

Misses too much time 

Careless, giddy 

Does not take work seriously 

Insufficient education 

Too young to appreciate business 

Careless about carrying out instructions 

Good boy but doesn’t like to get up 

Slow, careless, and acted sleepy 

Not punctual 

Trouble maker 
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Very slow, no initiative 

Dull of comprehension 

Has been lazy 

Wanted job but not to work 

Not punctual nor accurate in figuring 
His weakness is memory 

Slow, shirker 

Has very bad associates 


From a recent study of young men 
placed by this office five years ago some 
interesting facts were gleaned: 


Educational background 
60% were high school graduates 
11% finished the 11th grade 
22% - 10th “ 
314% “ “ Oth “ 
34% “ “ 8th 
97% was the average increase in salary 
in the 5 years. 


40% remained with the same company. 
84% attended night school. 


It was interesting to note that the 
salaries of those staying with the same 
company over the five-year period were 


no higher than those changing from one 
to four times. The educational level 
made some difference in the starting 
salary, as the average for high school 
graduates was $62, but the average for 
graduates at the end of five years was 
about the same as the general average. 
Those finishing the 10th grade started 
with an average of $58, but finished 
with an average of $124, which is ap- 
proximately the average of the group. 
This, of course, can be explained by the 
fact that the majority of those having 
finished the 10th grade had graduated 
from our Business High School and had 
received positions as stenographers, 
while the others had been distributed 
over a variety of jobs. 

Only recently has some attempt been 
made to follow up all high schoo] grad- 
uates to determine what becomes of 
them. This survey is made by the re- 
search division of the Board of Educa- 
tion. A comparison of the years 1929 
and 1930 shows: 


1929 1930 

45.2% entered schools for higher training 44% 

32. % entered commercial work *26% 

12.7% engaged in industrial work * 6% 

3.4% unclassified or at home *16% 

4. % unknown * 7% 
* The great differences here are undoubtedly due to the depression. 








Comparative Group Results in Self-analysis of 
Personal Qualities | 


A. H. Fro—eEMMING 


Director of Street Trades, Extension Department, Milwaukee Public Schools 


In order to obtain a list of personal 
qualities which are uppermost in the 
minds of high school and elementary 
school boys who are also engaged in 
part-time work as street traders, an in- 
trospective inquiry was submitted to 
several thousand newsboys of Milwau- 
kee. Inasmuch as the schools in Mil- 
waukee have their newsboys definitely 
organized in groups for the purpose of 
promoting their social and educational 
welfare as well as keeping records of 
the street trades license of each boy, the 
inquiry was administered under the su- 
pervision of the principal and one or 
more teacher advisers in each school. 
The boys were given specific printed and 
oral instructions which adequately pre- 
pared them to list qualities of intro- 
spective origin. 

The general topics of the inquiry con- 
sisted of: (1) Making a Good Worker, 
(2) Making a Good Thinker, (3) Caus- 
ing Wholesome Feelings, (4) Being a 
Good Fellow to Have Around, (5) Hav- 
ing a Healthy Body, (6) Forming Good 
Personal Habits. Questions under the 
above six topics were stated in similar 
form, like the following: Making a Good 
W orker—‘Tell four important ways or 
conditions which you think or imagine 
would help you to do your daily work 
better than you are doing it now.” All 
items listed in the inquiry by the boys 
under each of the six topics were classi- 
fied as follows: A—Senior High School 
Grades; B—Grades 7 and 8; C— 


Grades 5 and 6. The items of each oi 
the three divisions were tabulated in 
order of frequency. 

Below is the complete tabulation o/ 
items as listed by the boys of grades 7 
and 8 in order of frequency under the 
topics, Making a Good Worker and 
Making a Good Thinker. 

Goop WorKER 
1. Be prompt in duties 
2. Think when working 
3. Keep physically fit 
4. Have proper sleep and rest 
5. Be accurate and neat in work 
6. Finish what I start 
7. Learn to work with others 
8. Obey law and authority 
9. Study more 
10. Do not waste time 
11. Give better service 
12. Be happy and contented while 
working 
13. Be more cheerful 
14. Be more dependable 
15. Have a clear mind 
16. Work willingly 
17. Be honest always 
18. Be alert 
19. Prevent being interrupted when 
working 
20. Control temper 
21. Be more thorough 
22. Organize working time better 
23. Be more interested in your work 
24. Enjoy the work 
25. Be more helpful 
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. Be initiative in things 
. Be patient with results 


Be more agreeable 
Do not bluff 


. Do homework regularly 

. Read more 

. Take advice and criticism well 

3. Get up early 

. Be more systematic in work 

. Spend leisure time more wholesome 


Do not worry 
Be truthful 
Work more rapidly 


. Be loyal 

. Learn to make adjustments quickly 
. Make yourself likable 

. Be more generous 

. Have better self control 

. Have more courage 

5. Attend school more regularly 

. Conquer nervous feeling 


Be more friendly 


3. Talk less 
. Use correct English 
. Do hard things first 


Goop THINKER 


. Have proper sleep and rest 
. Keep your mind centered on the 


tasks before you 
Do more reading 


. Have a healthy body 


Do not worry 


. Do things accurately 


Have a clear head 


. Study with more efiort 

. Learn to memorize 

. Think out difficult problems 

. Do not over-eat 

. Breathe more fresh air 

. Avoid hasty thinking 

. Do not use tobacco 

. Have good organization in your 


work 


16. Do your own thinking 

17. Get other people’s advice 

18. Have common sense 

19. Get more exercise 

20. Attend more lectures 

21. Use dictionary more often 

22. Make decisions more accurately 

23. Do not be interrupted when think- 
ing 

24. Avoid too many shows 

25. Do not drink coffee 


26. Be happy 

27. Practice accurate thinking con- 
stantly 

28. Take part in debates and public 
speaking 


29. Be more observant 

30. Enter contests 

31. Do not become discouraged 

32. Learn to play 

33. Find the causes of things 

34. Do not use drugs 

. Have imagination 

. Learn to be thorough 

. Take an interest in what you do 
These lists were then resubmitted in 
the form of self-analysis charts by the 
schools to newsboys of all the grades, 
beginning with grade five. The follow- 
ing instructions appeared above the 
items of the self-analysis chart pertain- 
ing to Good Worker: 


ww Ww 
“om U1 


Below you will find a list of personal 
qualities which you should have in order 
to be a good worker. Look them over 
and study each item carefully by itself. 

Then place a (\/) after those only in 
which you need to improve most in order 
to do your daily work better than you are 
doing it now. 

Do not write your name on the paper ; 
you are not being examined. The results 
will be used to help make better newsboy 
citizens. You wili be shown the summary 
results when tabulated. 

Study yourself against each item care- 
fully and honestly before placing the 
checks. 
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COMPARING GROUP-CHECKING RESULTS 


MAKING a Goop Worker 


Senior High Schools 
Per cent of boys 
checking 
22 
12 
11 
33 


Elementary Schools (Grades 


Per cent of boys 
Checking 
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MAKING A Goop WorkKER 


Senior High Schools 


Per cent of boys 
checking 


10 
29 
36 
32 


MAKING A Goop THINKER 


Senior High Schools 
Per cent of boys 
checking 
25 
23 
27 
11 
25 
18 
10 
32 
21 
23 
13 
7 
15 
19 
11 
10 
18 
5 
11 
45 
35 
11 
25 
22 
38 
Q 
12 


Junior High Schools 
Per cent of boys 
checking 
25 
17 
29 
9 
20 
17 

9 
28 
25 
18 
17 
7 
9 
15 
10 
Q 


13 


Elementary Schools (Grades 


Per cent of boys 5to8) 


Checking 
9 
41 
44 
33 


Elementary Schools (Grades 


Per cent of boys 


checking 

27 

25 

37 

12 

27 

20 

11 

34 

30 

21 

22 

9 

15 

8 
12 
7 
16 
9 
16 
40 
33 
16 
19 
34 
54 


5 to 8) 
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Items in the per cent table read in 
numerical order, corresponding to the 
numbers in the lists of qualities. The 
per cent after items under Making a 
Good Worker involve 270 senior high 
school boys and 471 elementary school 
boys, respectively. The per cents after 
items under Making a Good Thinker in- 
volve 447 senior high school boys, 486 
junior high school boys, and 909 ele- 
mentary school boys, respectively. 

In comparing the group per cents fol- 
lowing each item in the tables, the 
checking of these items by the boys has 
a consistent tendency toward similar- 
ity. The coefficient of correlation of 
the per cent results by the Pearson 
method proved to be as follows: Good 
Worker items between the 471 elemen- 
tary boys and the 270 high school boys 
is .884; Good Thinker items between 
the 909 elementary boys and 486 jun- 
ior high school boys is .92; Good 
Thinker items between the 909 elemen- 
tary boys and the 447 senior high boys 
is .89; Good Thinker items between the 
486 junior high school boys and the 447 
senior high school boys is .956. 

Although these boys are employed as 
street vendors during part of their 
leisure time, their home background and 
their school progress are widely differ- 
entiated. These boys seemingly consti- 
tute a typical cross-section of the aver- 
age boy population in Milwaukee. 
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It appears that the consistent group- 
checking tendency of the individual 
items, and the comparatively high cor-. 
relations in the composite checking re-. 
sults of these personal quality items in 
a self-analysis device, would suggest 
that groups of boys think much alike in 
personal improvement. This compara- 
tive consistency in checking the items by 
the various groups might also suggest 
that school children can discriminate 
personal qualities which apply to them- 
selves. Furthermore, that school chil- 
dren under proper conditions do con- 
scientiously introspect themselves. 

Conduct is usually observed and ap- 
prehended by overt behavior. Overt 
behavior, however, may be mere symp- 
toms or outward explosions evolving 
from obscure basic sources. In order 
to make individual remedial conduct 





methods effective, treatment must be 
applied to fundamental causes of be- 
havior rather than only to restraining 
the obvious acts themselves. However, 
in consideration of the encouraging re- 
sults obtained from the numerous in- 
vestigations already attempted in self- 
analysis, it is perhaps safe to believe 
that such methods of approach will lend 
valuable help in attacking more con- 
cretely the development of the funda- 
mental elements of desirable personal 
qualities. 
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The Problem of Guidance in Virginia Schools’ 


Swwney B. Hate 


State Superintendent of Schools, Virginia 


What may be easily designated as one 
of the outstanding problems in our pres- 
ent school organization, whether it be in 
the senior or junior high school or in 
the elementary school, is the provision 
for some coordinating force that will 
touch upon and direct every pupil in 
the school. This is the problem of guid- 
ance. 

The question quite naturally arises at 
this point, What is meant by the term 
guidance? Many answers have been 
given to this question by some of our 
leading educators, and while some of 
them vary in phraseology, practically all 
are the same in meaning. It seems to 
me that, educationally, guidance must 
be defined as an inclusive term cover- 
ing all the services of the school known 
as educational, vocational, curriculum, 
personal, civic, or moral guidance. All 
of these phases should be included in a 
general program of guidance for any 
school. 

Broadly defined, guidance means the 
direction of the pupil’s efforts so as to 
secure better results, either immediate 
or ultimate, from his educational ex- 
periences, and the aid to apply those 
efforts for more successful performance 
in school and in after life. Therefore 
guidance, counseling, advising, or what- 
ever name one wishes to apply to the 
complete function, is not a new thing in 
the profession of teaching. In fact, it 
is as old as teaching itself and has al- 
ways been an important function of the 
real teacher. 

It is clearly not an administrative 
function of the school, but rather a dis- 
tinctly educative function. It is in real- 


ity the complete work of the teacher 
who teaches children rather than sub- 
jects. Guidance may come in the dis- 
cussion of the day’s lesson or in the 
more formal efforts of the teacher-ad- 
viser or counselor. Responsibility, there- 
fore, for the accomplishment of the best 
growth of each child is placed upon all 
teachers, and success depends upon 
their wise counseling and guidance. In 
some way we must make teachers keen! 
conscious of the pupil as an individual, 
a personality whom they can understand 
only as they know and appreciate the 
conditions which affect him. We must 
realize that the most successful guid- 
ance does not depend upon one or two 
teachers in a school, but upon the hearty 
cooperation of all teachers. 

I have been asked to discuss the pro- 
gram of guidance which we are attempt- 
ing to carry on in our state. It would 
be too much of a task to give a dis- 
course on all of the phases of a gen- 
eral guidance program; therefore I will 
attempt only two things: to give some 
of the reasons for the need of guidance 
as a part of our regular high school! 
program, and to give the objectives that 
we, of the Virginia State Department, 
hope to attain. 

The need for some systematic pro- 
gram of guidance for our Virginia pu- 
pils has been apparent for some time. 
Especially has this need shown itself 
when we realize that too many of our 
boys and girls are leaving our high 


1 Address delivered at the Annual Con- 
vention of the National Vocational Guidance 
Association, Washington, D. C., February 
1932 
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schools with little idea of the fields of 
work they are entering. We see it also 
in the fact that a large number of our 
pupils drop out of high schools for no 
evident good reason, in the enormous 
number of drifters in the field of occu- 
pations, and in the inability of the ma- 
jority of our high school pupils to make 
a wise selection of a vocation. These 
reasons along with others were enough 
to convince us of the necessity of start- 
ing some systematic program in the 
schools of our state. While the pupils 
of the elementary schools have not been 
entirely overlooked, the program thus 
far has been devoted chiefly to the 
needs of our high school group. I be- 
lieve that there can be no more impor- 
tant contribution by secondary schools 
than to provide for the child some 
means for a wise and sensible guidance 
program. 

We realize that there are many phases 
in a well-organized program of guid- 
ance, but to put all of these into oper- 
ation would require the services of a 
large number of specialists. With the 
limited staff which we have for this im- 
portant work our policy has been, dur- 
ing the first two years, to interest the 
superintendents, principals, and teach- 
ers in the need and importance of guid- 
ance. Any new course or function which 
has its place in an educational curricu- 
ium must be sold to those connected 
with the schools before there is any 
hope of having it be a success. 

In regard to our State Department of 
Education, the objectives of educational 
guidance which we are striving to put 
into effect are: (1) To direct the pupils 
in the selection of school subjects and 
in working out an educational plan; (2) 
to help the pupils to see how their school 
life is a part of their preparation for 
later life. 

From a standpoint of vocational guid- 
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ance, the objectives as set forth by our 

Department are: 

1. To give the pupils a broad view of 
the occupational field, in order that 
they may choose their life work more 
easily, more wisely, and more intelli- 
gently. 

2. To help the pupils analyze them- 
selves in order to find their own abili- 
ties, aptitudes, and interests. 

3. To secure better cooperation between 
the school and the various commer- 
cial, industrial, and professional pur- 
suits. 

With the beginning of the present 
school year twenty-one counties inav- 
gurated county programs of educational 
and vocational guidance in the high 
schools, carrying out the objectives just 
mentioned. In most cases these pro- 
grams are under the direction of a gen- 
eral committee appointed by the county 
superintendent. It is the committee's 
responsibility to organize an effective 
program for the high schools in the 
county, and to act as an advisory group 
to the principals and teachers on prob- 
lems of guidance arising in their respec- 
tive schools. In one county a guidance 
director has been appointed who gives 
part time to each school. 

These county programs have been en- 
couraged in Virginia in order to assure 
our rural boys and girls the opportunity 
of having proper guidance in the selec- 
tion of their school subjects and in se- 
curing reliable information concerning a 
large number of occupations. Voca- 
tional guidance in rural districts must 
guide the boys and girls on the farm 
into the line of work for which their de- 
sires and abilities fit them, whether this 
be industrial, professional, or agricul- 
tural. 

In reviewing the guidance work in 
our state there have been two important 
needs which we have tried to fill, name- 
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ly, the provision of reliable information 
concerning the world of work and the 
provision of the individual conference. 

One of the most urgent needs of our 
pupils from twelve to sixteen years of 
age is reliable information with which 
to judge present conditions, require- 
ments, opportunities, and limitations in 
available occupations. It might be said 
that the study of occupations forms the 
background and the very foundation of 
vocational and educational guidance. 
One result of a survey conducted last 
year by the State Department of Edu- 
cation revealed the fact that our boys 
and girls do not have a wide “occupa- 
tional range.” and therefore their 
choices must be made from a few of the 
well-known or well-advertised vocations. 
What these pupils need is a systematic 
study of the field of occupations where 
they will have a chance to learn of other 
occupations and, after choosing a voca- 
tion, to study the qualifications neces- 
sary for it, its educational requirements, 
its advantages and disadvantages, and 
the other important information that 
should be had before a final choice is 
made. 

To meet this need we have introduced 
a course in vocational civics in the first 
year of our high schools as a required 
unit of the social science curriculum. 
During this course the pupils are given 
a background of occupational informa- 
tion and a method of thinking about oc- 
cupations that will assist them in their 
educational and vocational planning. 
Whether or not it is advisable to have 
a separate class is a subject that is much 
debated by leaders in vocational guid- 
ance work; but the introduction of this 
course has given an impetus to our 
State program. 

In addition to the required course, 
the method of correlating occupational 
information with subjects already in- 


275 
cluded in the school curriculum has been 
brought to the attention of our teachers. 
The method of correlation certainly 
affords an excellent opportunity to em- 
phasize the importance of the various 
subjects in the preparation for a defi- 
nite vocation. As a result of this the 
pupils begin to view school work in a 
new light when they see the relation- 
ship between their studies and work 
outside of the school. 

The second important need which we 
are striving to meet is individual coun- 
seling. While some of the leaders in 
guidance work will differ with us, we 
believe that every teacher can be a 
counselor. It would be impossible in 
these troublous times to be able to pro- 
vide the so-called trained counselors in 
our schools. We believe that every 
teacher who has the proper attitude 
toward her work can get close enough 
to her pupils to do a certain amount of 
individual counseling. Through this 
method the pupil and the teacher have 
an opportunity to discuss and to solve 
many questions dealing not only with 
educational and vocational problems, 
but also with those problems which in- 
volve health, social readjustment, and 
citizenship. If the interview, or confer- 
ence as it is sometimes called, can do 
nothing more than arouse within the in- 
dividual the realization that he should 
be thinking about his future while in 
high school, it will have been worth 
while. 

As a means to provide occupational 
information, and also in order to en- 
large the scope of the individual confer- 
ence, it is most important that we have 
libraries well stocked with the necessary 
vocational literature. Pupils need access 
to extensive information about their 
particular interests. This can be sup- 
plied through the school library, and we 
have stressed the importance of pur- 
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chasing books which are of educational 
and vocational value. Many of our 
high schools have purchased forty-dollar 
units, consisting of from twenty to 
twenty-five books, which have proven 
to be most helpful along these lines to 
pupils and teachers. 

In conclusion, I might say that we 
have found that a comprehensive and 
continuous program of guidance must 
aim at the following goals: 

1. The reaching of every boy and girl 
in Virginia in such ways that each 
will find it possible to discover him- 
self or herself and plan wisely a life 
program that gives promise of capi- 


talizing to the fullest extent his or 

her peculiar interests and abilities. 

2. The acceptance by administrators, 
teachers, and the public of the phi. 
losophy of guidance as a fundamen. 
tal part of education. 

3. The inclusion of guidance in the 
training of all administrators and 
teachers. 

We, in Virginia, believe that if we 
want to train our boys and girls to be 
worth-while citizens, we must recognize 
the fact that guidance in all its forms 
—moral, civic, educational, and voca- 
tional—is a state function. 
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eh VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE BROADCASTS 

he phi. Sponsored by 

damen. National Advisory Council on Radio in Education in Cooperation 
“ with the National Vocational Guidance Association 

n the 


‘S and| Thursday, February 18—4:30-4:45 P. M., E.S.T. 
Vocational Guidance—What It Is 
John M. Brewer, Director, Bureau of Vocational Guidance, Graduate School of Edu- 
cation, Harvard University 
to be 4:45-5:00 P. M. Vocational Guidance—What It Isn't 


if we 


ognize Joseph Jastrow, Former Head, Department of Psychology, University of Wisconsin 
forms Sunday, February 21—7:600-7:15 P. M., E.S.T. 
voca- Choosing a Job in 1732 vs. Choosing a Job in 1932 


Daniel A. Poling, President, International Society of Christian Endeavor 
7:15-7:30 P. M. Dramatization: Choosing a Job in 1732—Choosing a Job in 1932 
Sunday, February 28—7:00-7:15 P. M., E.S.T. 


Technological Changes Affecting Vocational Choice _ 
Paul Douglas, Professor, Industrial Relations, University of Chicago 


7:15-7:30 P. M. Re-Training and Adjustment in Occupations 
Cyrus F. Ching, Director, Industrial and Public Relations, U. S. Rubber Company 
Sunday, March 6—7:00-7:15 P. M., E.S.T. 


Studying the Person 
— Clarence Yoakum, Vice-President, University of Michigan 


7:15-7:30 P. M. Dramatization: What Kind of a Hoy is Bill? 
Sunday, March 13—7:00-7:15 P. M., E.S.T. 


Studying the Occupation 
C. R. Mann, Director, American Council on Education 


7:15-7:30 P. M. Dramatization: Tom, Dick and Harry on the Job 
Sunday, March 20—7:00-7:30 P. M., E.S.T. 

Dramatization: Planning Your Life Work 
Sunday, March 27—7:00-7:15 P. M., E.S.T. 


Education and Training for the Job 
David Snedden, Professor, Educational Sociology and Vocational Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University 
7:15-7:30 P. M. Dramatization: At the Crossroads of Education 
Sunday, April 24—7:00-7:15 P. M., E.S.T. 
Dramatization: The Family Steps Out 
7:15-7:30 P. M.—Education and Training for Leisure 
L. P. Jacks, Former Principal of Manchester College, Oxford, England 
TOC THE LISTENER 


A Listener's Handbook has been prepared especially to accompany these 
broadcasts. It contains a comprehensive essay on vocational guidance, a 
summary of the lectures and suggestions for reading. The Handbook is 
published for the Council at cost (twenty-five cents), and may be obtained 
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from the University of Chicago Press, 5760 Ellis Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

Send your comments and suggestions about the lectures to the National 
Advisory Council on Radio in Education, and if you enjoy this type of 
program, write to your station manager. 


These programs may be heard over the following stations of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System 


[Station list as of February 15, 1932] 


WABC, NEW YORK 


Akron, Ohio WADC Norfolk, Va. WTAR 
Albany, N. Y. WOKO = _ Oklahoma City, Okla. KFJF 
Bakersfield, Calif. KERN Orlando, Fla. WDBO 
Bay City, Mich. WBCM Peoria, IIl. WMBD 
Buffalo, N. Y. WGR_ Phoenix, Ariz. KOY 
Charlotte, N. C. WBT Pittsburgh, Pa WIJAS 
Chicago, III. WBBM Portland, Ore. KOIN 
Colorado Springs, Colo. KVOR _ Reno, Nev. KOH 
Columbus, O. WCAH _ Roanoke, Va. WDB] 
Dallas, Tex. KRLD — Sacramento, Calif. KFBK 
Denver, Colo. KLZ San Diego, Calif. KGB 
Eau Claire, Wis. WTAQ _ San Francisco, Calif. KFRC 
Fort Wayne, Ind. WGL Santa Barbara, Calif. KDB 
Fresno, Calif. KMJ Savannah, Ga. WTOC 
Greensboro, N. C. WBIG _ Seattle, Wash. KOL 
Hopkinsville, Ky. WFIW _ Sioux City, Ia. KSCJ 
Houston, Texas KTRH — South Bend, Ind. WSBT 
Indianapolis, Ind. WFBM _ St. Louis, Mo KMOX 
Kansas City, Mo. KMBC — Spokane, Wash. KFPY 
Knoxville, Tenn. WNOX _ Syracuse, N. Y. WFBL 
La Crosse, Wis. WKBH _~ Tacoma, Wash. KVI 
Lincoln, Neb. KFAB ~~ Tampa, Fla. WDAE 
Los Angeles, Calif. KHJ Topeka, Kan. WIBW 
Louisville, Ky. WLAP Waco, Texas WACO 
Memphis, Tenn. WREC Washington, D. C. WMAL 
Miami, Fla. WOAM Waterloo, Ia. WMT 
Milwaukee, Wis. WISN Wheeling, W. Va. WWVA 
Minneapolis, Minn. WCCO —Wichita, Kan. KFH 
New Orleans, La. WDSU Yankton, S. D. WNAX 
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Field Department 


The Guidance and Placement Officer 
in the Indian Service 


The policy of the present administra- 
tion of the United States Office of In- 
dian Affairs is expressed in the motto, 
“Help the Indian to help himself.” Put- 
ting this policy into effect means get- 
ting work for the Indian, since the first 
step toward independence is the job 
which assures the means of a livelihood. 
To aid the Indian in taking this step, 
the Government has appointed place- 
ment officers with headquarters in cer- 
tain large cities which are near the In- 
dian boarding schools. 

Since there is on the reservation a 
gainful occupation for but a limited 
number, work for the majority of In- 
dians means banishment from home, 
and it is in this fact that the essential 
difference between the duties of a place- 
ment officer in the Indian Service and 
those of any other placement officer lies. 
Every placement center, of course, gets 
its quota of outsiders, but these are the 
exception. In an Indian bureau the re- 
verse is true—the resident is the excep- 
tion, and the majority of its applicants 
are strangers in a strange land. This 
fact is all-significant, for any one who 
has analyzed what lies at the root of 
success in an occupation has discovered 
that, although skill is an essential ele- 
ment, the ability to adjust to a new sit- 
uation and a contented frame of mind 
are coordinates. 

In regard to the former, the ability 
to adjust to a new situation, the In- 
dian’s task is complicated by the fact 
that the economic is not the only part 
of the situation which is new. Coinci- 


dent with his entrance into the work- 
a-day world is his advent into a social 
environment totally foreign. For the 
ordinary American, going to work does 
not involve leaving one’s family, one’s 
friends, one’s amusements—in short, 
one’s world—but, for the American In- 
dian, going to work means just this. 
Orientation is for him, therefore, a more 
complicated problem, but upon his 
ability to solve this problem his eco- 
nomic success often depends, since the 
maladjusted individual is never con- 
tented and his personal dissatisfaction 
is reflected in his work. 

The placement officer in the Indian 
Service has not only the responsibility 
for helping the applicant enter upon 
and adjust to economic life, but for 
making it possible for him to adjust 
to life in its broadest connotation. 
To discharge this obligation, he must 
find not only the job but the friend, the 
amusement, the doctor, the dentist— 
nay, even the butcher, and baker, and 
the candlestick maker—should the need 
arise. He must, therefore, be in close 
touch with the various organizations 
which the progressive community has 
set up for the aid and recreation of its 
citizens.—Irene D. Coonan, Guidance 
and Placement Officer, U. S. Office of 
Indian Affairs. 





Central New York Association 


“There is something the matter with 
our physical makeup,” Dr. Lillian M. 
Gilbreth, chairman of the women’s divi- 
sion of President Hoover's unemploy- 
ment committee, told members of the 
Central New York Vocational Guidance 
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association at a public dinner last night 
in the Y. M. C. A. 

‘Men have so allowed their physical 
fitness to lag that they cannot change 
jobs or hold outdoor jobs,” she said. 
“They have become so set in their 
habits that mentally they are afraid to 
change their routine of work. What 
the industrial world needs today is more 
flexible mentality and more flexible 
jobs.” 

Dr. Gilbreth acknowledged the chal- 
lenge that the present unemployment 
situation had given to vocational guid- 
ance, and said she believed that the 
challenge had been answered adequately 
by the findings of the investigation in 
the manufacturing area. 

“People who have been educated to 
fit their jobs have held their jobs better 
than those who have not,” she said. 
“Where thinking has been done on the 
part of the employers, those persons 
who match their jobs have been kept 
the longest.” 

Dr. Gilbreth reviewed the history of 
the vocational guidance movement 
briefly and emphasized the fact that the 
project was not theoretical but prac- 
tical, as long as specialization was not 
carried too far. She said she believed 
that vocational guidance should be con- 
sidered as the plan of an entire com- 
munity and not as the work of the 
various professions and industries. 

“There are three parts to vocational 
guidance,” she declared. “There is the 
necessity for marking the fields to show 
what opportunities are open. That is 
the work of the community. There is 
the necessity of analyzing the job to 
know what type of person is needed. 
That is the work of industry. The last 
step is the analysis of personality which 
is the job of the educator. Nor is it 
personality alone. Appearance plays a 


great part in getting and holding a 
job.” 

In advocating vocational guidance, 
however, Dr. Gilbreth pointed out that 
a child should not be made conscious of 
over-analysis, for a superior or in- 
feriority complex might result. She dis- 
cussed the types of persons who held 
jobs, classifying them into those who 
desired quantity results in their work, 
those who wanted quality results and 
those who preferred variety. 

“Unfortunately the world is not 
ideal,” she said. “There are not the 
perfect jobs for the perfect people. The 
answer to the misfits that confront us is 
conference groups on vocational guid- 
ance with persons from different profes- 
sions and industries thinking and acting 
together.” 

Dr. Gilbreth spoke to about 200 men 
and women from various industries and 
groups in Syracuse who took part in a 
round-table discussion after her lecture. 
Dr. Gilbreth was a member of the 
Woods committee and is now a mem- 
ber of the Gifford committee.—Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., Post-Standard, November 
3, 1931. 





Teacher Surplus 


Are there too many teachers? Too 
many people with teachers’ certificates, 
perhaps, says President George Willard 
Frasier, Colorado State Teachers Col- 
lege, who ventures a guess in the De- 
cember Journal of the National Educa- 
tion Association that “If we could re- 
place all uneducated and unsuccessful 
teachers in the schools of America, there 
would be no surplus.” 

The present teacher unemployment 
calls for the adoption of a new policy 
of selecting teachers, thinks President 
Frasier. He condemns the practice 
of certification without any real profes- 
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sional training, a practice which has 
been followed for many years in some 
states. Believing that the present situa- 
tion offers an opportunity greatly to im- 
prove the quality of teaching, he enum- 
erates the following methods, proposed 
to reduce the number who seek teaching 
positions to an employable and effective 
force: limit student admissions to 
teacher training institutions; eliminate 
incapable student teachers during the 
training process; replace the unqualified 
teachers who now have jobs with those 
who are trained. 

The application of each of these 
methods has its difficulties, according to 
President Frasier. It is difficult to 
iimit enrolment on the basis of the num- 
ber of teachers needed, because the fu- 
ture demand for teachers cannot be pre- 
dicted accurately. Teachers move from 
state to state. Changes in economic 
conditions affect the number of teachers 
which a state may employ. There is 
no way to foretell the number of stu- 
dents enrolled who will fail or of those 
who will choose some other occupation 
than teaching even after they are 
trained for it. 

The plan to eliminate, during the 
training process, those who are unfit 
for teaching is hard to carry out be- 
cause the criteria developed for meas- 
uring the qualifications of teachers are 
inadequate. No one knows the best 
combination of skills, ideals, or infor- 
mation which go to make up the high- 
est type of successful teacher. 

President Frasier advocates the law 
of survival as one of the most practical 
helps in keeping teacher supply consis- 
tent with demand. He says, “Thou- 
sands of poorly prepared and unsuccess- 
ful merchants, farmers, lawyers and 
doctors are forced to give up their oc- 
cupations because they cannot stand the 
competition of those who are more in- 
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telligent or better prepared. Teachers 
should not be afraid to stand the same 
test.” 





Depression and Education 


The child’s life goes on whether he 
is in school or out. Robbed of his 
school opportunity today, he has lost 
something which tomorrow cannot buy 
back. Herein lies the tragedy of the 
fact that thousands of children in 
America at this moment have had their 
schools completely closed for want of 
funds. Other thousands have had their 
opportunities reduced at the very time 
when education should be enriched to 
meet the needs of a new day. A com- 
mon way to reduce school opportunities 
is to reduce teachers’ salaries. 

There is a direct connection between 
teachers’ salaries and the quality of 
their service to the children. Underpaid 
teachers cannot do their best... . . 

There is much encouragement in the 
fact that in the midst of the world’s 
worst depression, 57 per cent of the 
cities of the United States have been 
able to maintain their scheduled in- 
creases of teachers’ salaries or to ar- 
range new increases, according to esti- 
mates based on the latest figures on file 
at NEA headquarters.—Journal of the 
NEA. 





Program of the Colorado Vocational 
Guidance Association, 1931-32 

October 21, 1931. 
Opening meeting. Election of offi- 
cers. Review of Dr. Kitson’s book: 
“I Find My Vocation.”” Report by 
Miss Alenius: “The Summer Schoo! 
at Harvard University.” 

December 2, 1931. 
Plans for year discussed and formu- 
lated. Address by Dr. J. G. Johnson, 
University of Colorado, on: “South- 
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ern Labor Conditions.” Discussion 
and questions. 

January 14, 1932. 
“The Interview.”’ Educational, Miss 
Helen Atkins; Vocational, Miss Helen 
Tufts; Business, Mr. Morton. Dis- 
cussion. 

February 11, 1932. 
“The Unemployment Crisis.” Pre- 
sented by Dr. A. D. Kaplan, Uni- 
versity of Denver. Discussion. 

March 10, 1932. 
“The Maladjusted Individual from 
the standpoint of the Schools, Social 
Service Workers, and the Physician.” 
Discussion. 

April 14, 1932. 
“The Orientation of the Student— 
High School and College.” Discus- 
sion. 

May 12, 1932. 
“The Use of Leisure Time.” Discus- 
s10on, 





Sixth World Conference of the 
New Education Fellowship 


Education and Changing Society is to 
be the theme of the Sixth World Con- 
ference of the New Education Fellow- 
ship which will be held in Nice, France, 


next summer. The dates are July 29th 
to August 12th, 1932. Some of the 
most distinguished educators and pub- 
licists in the world will speak at this 
meeting. Professor Paul Langevin of 
the College de France is the president 
of the Conference. The vice-presidents 
are Dr. C. H. Becker, formerly Minister 
of Education for Prussia, and Sir Percy 
Nunn of the University of London. 
Delegates from all over the world wil! 
attend. Representatives from China, 
Japan, and from Russia are expected. 
In America, the work of organizing the 
American delegation for the Confer- 
ence is under the auspices of a group 
of international-minded people from the 
Progressive Education Association and 
other organizations, called The Amer- 
ican Committee on International Edu- 
cation. 

The program will be of special inter- 
est to teachers, to parents, to people 
interested in international affairs, in 
peace and international understanding, 
in social and economic conditions. Spe- 
cial pre-conference tours will be ar- 
ranged for special groups. Further in- 
formation may be obtained from 
Frances Fenton Park, secretary, 425 
West 123rd Street, New York City. 





Officers of the National Vocational Guidance Association 
1932-1933 


President. Muicprep E. Lincotn 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


First Vice-President. W1tt1AmM M. Proctor 
Stanford University 

Second Vice-President. Artuur J. Jones 
University of Pennsylvania 


New Trustees 


C. E. Partcu, Rutgers University 


Secretary. Heten DeERNBACH 


South Bend, Indiana 


Treasurer. Warren K. Layton 
Detroit, Michigan 


Mary P. Corse, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Review Department 


BASIC UNITS FOR AN INTRODUC- 
TORY COURSE IN VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE. Walter B. Jones, Editor. 


New York, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
1931. Price, $1.50. 


This book is a distinct contribution by a 
number of our best authorities in vocational 


guidance. It is the best of its kind that has 
yet been published. The book is divided into 
nine parts with thirty-seven units. The 


teacher will find it necessary to choose from 
these units the most important ones to sat- 
isiy his immediate objectives. The syllabus 
is more worth while as it leaves the choice 
to the teacher, The book is very carefully 
written. Some information is given, fol- 
lowed by a series of questions. At the end 
of each unit there is an up-to-date bibliog- 
raphy, which includes many articles pub- 
lished in the Vocational Guidance Magazine. 
‘he appendix consists of The Principles 
and Practices of Vocational Guidance as 


outlined by the National Vocational Guid- 
ance Association, revised in 1931. This book 
is almost invaluable in its field and should 


hands oi every counselor and 
vocational guidance. 


—S. H. Dadisman. 
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FOUNDATIONS FOR HUMAN EN- 
GINEERING. By Charles R. Gow. 


New York, The Macmillan Company, 
1930. 
This book deals with the fundamental 


traits of character which determine the prog- 
ress of the individual up the mythical lad- 
der of success. Its advice is directed to 
the student of engineering and is based on 
numerous anecdotes taken from the author’s 
own experience in the field of engineering. 
The advice is so general, however, that it 
may be easily applied to other vocations. 
The partial responsibility of the execu- 
tive for the successful placement and ad- 
vancement of those who are working for 
him is not adequately handled. This ques- 
tion is touched on in a very limited way in 
the chapters entitled, “Loyalty Up and Loy- 
alty Down” and “At the Top—Leadership,” 
but the author is very little concerned with 
the status of those who are led. He rec- 
ognizes, however, that there are potential 
leaders in the group who are followers, and 
for this reason they are worth watching. 
Their only other virtue is the loyal support 


which give to the 
leader. 

“Foundations for Human Engineering” is 
a course in common sense, based on present 
day traditions of our existing social orde: 
In spite of this common-sense point of view, 
which is often more common than sensible, 
the reader may :emain convinced that some 
thing more than common sense is needed in 
engineering the human element in any field 
of activity in a rapidly changing world. 

Katherine S. Van Etten 
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CAREERS IN THE MAKING. Edited by 
lona M. R. Logie. New York, Harper 
and Brothers, 1931. 


extracts iron 
biographies ol a Americans su 
cessful in commerce, art, or professions, de 
scribing their early training and the begin 
nings of their careers. Th s intended 
to be used in high school classes in Eng 
lish with the purpose of making the young 
r interested enough in these extracts 
to read the complete biographies of thes« 
successitul men and women. It is also hoped 
that these may inspire the y 
people to higher aspirations. 

The list of questions at the end of ea 
chapter will be helpful in thinking about 
the material presented and in planning 01 
further work The book is evidently 
tended for the upper grades of the hig 
school, but even there it may appear “tox 
dry” ior many boys and girls, at least in 
some of its parts, because no attempts were 
made to make the book very “easy reading.’ 

—L. V. Tulpa 
A FORTUNE TO SHARE. $v Vash 

Young. Bobbs Merrill Company, Indian- 

apolis, Indiana, 1931. Price, $1.50 
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This is one of the best inspirati#nal books 
in the field of vocational guidance. Mr. 
Young, a salesman, was living on grouches 
and sharing them with everybody He 
then began to change his thinking and dis- 
covered a fortune of good thoughts and 
deeds to share with everybody. The story 
is absorbingly interesting and is all the more 
valuable because of the seli-discipline which 
Mr. Young outlines for the person who 
would achieve success. The book frankly 
avoids discussion of the social problems in- 
herent in salesmanship, advertising, and 
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competition generally. Its human story is 
full of good advice for boys and girls of 
any age, supported by numerous instances 
and examples.—J. M. B. 


THE EXCITEMENT OF TEACHING. 
By William Lyon Phelps. New York, 
Horace Liveright, Inc., 1931. Price, $1.50. 





This is a small volume, which can be read 
through in an hour, on subjects connected 
with universities and education, some of 
these being: The Exciting Quest for Ideals; 
Five Pillars of Education; Noble Rage Re- 
pressed by Penury; Strange Optimism of 
the Policeman. The value of literature, in- 
cluding Latin and Greek, in teaching “job 
sense” is emphasized. “Excitement,” re- 
peated rather than developed, according to 
the author means “passion for life, zest for 
living.” Full of anecdote, allusions, and 
personal reminiscence, the book will appeal 
particularly to those who enjoy Professor 
Phelps’s lectures.—M. Eaton. 





THAT PROBLEM CALLED THE 
MODERN BOY. By Jerold O'Neil. 
New York, Sears Publishing Company, 
1931. Price, $2.50. 


Have the disturbing attitudes of youth 
disappeared or are these attitudes stil] main- 
tained? Mr. O'Neil believes that we should 
be more concerned about the youth of to- 
day than ever before. This book is largely 
an indictment of parents. Home is the dom- 
inant note. Home should be the stronghold 
of youth, its inspiration and its haven. Sev- 
eral chapters are given to proving that home 
cannot be the accumulation of the results of 
mechanical contrivances. “Home life, at its 
best, should be revived, and this is possible 
as a starting point in helping these young 
folks with their problems.” 

Older people who are responsible for the 
boy’s guidance often err in planning for his 
future. Many boys need individual atten- 
tion, kindly encouragement, and inspirational 
guidance. 

This book will be of interest to all who 
are concerned with the development of 
youth. However, it is directed to the parent 
who is so involved with social life that the 
education of his children is left almost en- 
tirely to the schools. It is doubtful whether 
those for whom the book is especially writ- 
ten will ever take time to read it. It seems 
that the author is prejudiced in his opinion 
of parents and home life. There are still 
many parents who are giving themselves to 
the development of their children and are 
providing expert guidance, delightful com- 
panionship, and wholesome home life. 

—Robert S. [ilingworth. 


STUDENT DEVELOPMENT. By J. F 
Walters. New York, Isaac Pitman & 
Sons, 1931. Price, $1.75. 


This book has been written to help stu- 
dents make the most of their college life 
The procedure is based upon hundreds 6; 
actual cases of college students who hay: 
bettered themselves by using the methods 
suggested in the book. The material ha< 
been given in the torm of lectures by th: 
author to the students of Purdue Univer 
sity, and involves procedures regularly em- 
ployed in the Personnel Service of th 
Schools of Engineering at Purdue Univer. 
sity to help students. 

The suggestions offered in the book shoul 
be most helpful to college students and +, 
their parents. Perhaps the most value, how- 
ever, will be to the student who is just e: 
tering college. It will help him to work on 
an efficient budgeting of his time, and + 
plan a course of study that will best equip 
him for his vocation. 

The last three chapters, dealing with em 
ployment after college, are the most practi- 
cal; these should be a help to students and 
advisers. Most seniors in college do not 
know how to go about securing the right 
kind of job after graduation. A careful 
study of the excellent help given by Mr 
Walters will prevent many errors. 

The appendix includes copies of several 
personality rating scales used by various col- 
leges to assist students in developing their 
personalities. These are added to give the 
student other ideas which he might use in 
helping himself develop his personality. He 
can use these to rate himself and also to 
have others rate him further on his person- 
ality. 

The book would be of greater value if it 
were expanded to two volumes, the first deal- 
ing with the problems of the freshman’s 
orientation, the second with the problems of 
guidance for the upperclassman.—Robert S$ 
Illingworth. 





INTROVERSION AND EXTROVER.- 
SION IN THE HIGH SCHOOL. By 
Reginald DeKoven MacNitt. Boston, 
Richard G. Badger, 1930. Price, $2.00. 


The subtitle of this volume is “Their Re- 
lation to Age, Sex, Academic Success, and 
Leadership.” The dissertation itself is a 
doctorate thesis and, as such, is a good ex- 
ample of thorough research into the history 
of extroversion-introversion and of sound 
statistical procedure. Very briefly—so much 
so as to be admittedly inadequate—the dis- 
tinction between the two personality types is 
stated to be in the degree to which emotion 
is easily or with difficulty translated into 
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action in a social situation; extroverts are 
active, energetic beings; introverts are char- 
acterized by self-reference. 

On the basis of his study of 721 junior 
high and about 500 senior high school stu- 
dents at Ann Arbor, Michigan, Dr. MacNitt 
arrives at several conclusions of broad gen- 
eral interest and of especial significance for 
those concerned with teaching and guidance. 
Interpreted broadly, they are: 

(1) Extroversion-introversion follows the 
normal distribution curve. 

Along the curve there are certain dis- 
tinct types and groups of pupils. 
Introversion increases with age and 
schooling. 

(4) In junior high retarded pupils tend 
toward introversion, whereas in 
grades eleven and twelve retarded pu- 
pils are likely to be extroverts, the 
girls in the latter group being most 
noticeably extrovert. 

(5) In the upper grades there is a posi- 
tive correlation between academic suc- 
cess and introversion. 

Of most interest to lay readers will be 
the sections dealing with the causes of per- 
sonality abnormalities, the check-list of some 
sixty items typifying the introvert, and the 
multiple-choice test of sixty questions on 
which the statisical results were based. 

Dr. MacNitt, who undertook this study at 
the University of Michigan, claims no final- 
ity for his conclusions which are, in this 
highly dynamited subject. carefully guarded 
ones. He does claim to have opened a field 
warranting much further study if the school 
is effectively to cope with the problem of in- 
dividual differences—W. M. Taylor. 
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A STUDENT'S WORK BOOK IN 
AMERICAN DEMOCRACY. By Verl 
A. Teeter. New York, McGraw-Hill 
300k Company. Price, 90 cents. 


This work book is divided into three parts: 
government, economics, and social prob- 
lems. It was compiled with the view of 
helping the student lay a broad and deep 
foundation for intelligent and efficient citi- 
zenship. The book may be used by itself 
or with any textbook in Government, Eco- 
nomics, Civics, or Democracy. It offers a 
semester or year’s course for the advanced 
high school students or beginning college 
classes. 

The pages of the book are bound and per- 
forated so that they may be detached and 
used as a separate note book. Each unit is 
accompanied by a very complete and up-to- 
date bibliography, compiled from general 
texts and books on specific subjects, as well 
as comprehensive lists of significant ques- 
tions, topics for oral and written discussions, 
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and subjects suitable for class debates 

io accompany this work book the author 
has prepared a 43-page pamphlet of testing 
material. It consists of several hundred 
true-false, best answer, matching, and com- 
pletion exercises which serve as an objec- 
tive measuring scale for determining how 
well the student has mastered the contents 
contained therein 





YOU AND YOUR WORK. By I. David 
Cohen and Richard A. Flinn. New York, 
D. Appleton and Company, 1931. 


This book is designed primarily to pro- 
vide vocational information for the upper 
elementary and junior high school years. It 
may be roughly divided into three parts: 

1. The social significance of intelligent 

choice and preparation for a vocation 
Fundamental considerations for entrance 

into a vocation. 

3. Information about different occupations. 

The book hardly qualifies as a single text 
ior classes in occupations but is valuable for 
its social implications. Too much emphasis 
is placed on entrance into an occupation, and 
too little emphasis on complete and specific 
occupational information, 

A questionnaire tor “self-study” is given 
in chapter three, and a series oi “questions 
to ask yourself” in chapter twelve merits 
special consideration.—G. Carl Persinger. 


) 





THE WONDERFUL STORY OF IN- 
DUSTRY. By Ellen Friel Baker. New 
York, Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1°31. 
Price, $2.50. 


This book, as its name indicates, is a 
wonderful story of the common industries 
It is written in narrative form and is easy 
reading. The natural questions that a child 
would ask, while reading these stories, are 
answered in logical development. 

The stories tell how Charlie accompames 
his uncle George into one factory after an 
other, and when there is no factory near 
his uncle tells him the story of the indus- 
try. Charlie observes the processes in the 
factories under actual conditions. He finds 
out where bread comes from, how the clothes 
he wears are made, and sees the high-speed 
printing press operating in a newspaper 
office. He observes matches being made, 
hats being shaped, and various other things 
of interest. His uncle tells him many facts 
about these different industries. The author 
has the happy faculty of making one story 
lead up to another in such a way that the 
child will read the story of ail these indus- 
tries. This book is up to date and is suit- 
able jor children of almost any age in the 
study of occupations—S. H. Dadisman. 
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THE DISSATISFIED WORKER. By 
V. E. Fisher and Joseph V. Hanna. New 
York, The Macmillan Company, 1931. 
Price, $2.00. 


In this interesting book the authors dis- 
cuss one of the chief causes of our indus- 
trial unrest, vocational maladjustment, and 
large and costly labor turnover. This cause 
is emotional maladjustment, usually caused 
by emotional maldevelopment. Special at- 
tention is given to emotional maladjustment 
involving self-assertion, fear, and sexual 
disposition. 

The book is well illustrated with case 
studies from the writers’ practice. The pres- 
entation of material is preceded by a well- 
written chapter on the inherent nature of 
the human individual and is concluded by 
a constructive suggested program of men- 
tal hygiene. 

Not only those who are interested in vo- 
cational guidance and in the reduction of the 
tremendous cost of readjustment of workers 
to their jobs, but all those who have men 
working under them or with them will find 
this book helpful and interesting. 

—L. V. Tulpa. 





HOW THEY CARRIED THE MAIL. 
By Joseph Walker. New York, Sears 
Publishing Company, 1930. Price, $3.00. 


In clear, vivid pictures the author shows 
how the mail was carried in ancient Chal- 
dea, Egypt, Greece, Persia, Roman Empire, 
Mediaeval Europe, Colonial America, and 
how it is carried in modern times. A story, 
which would appeal to a boy, is connected 
with each period. The atmosphere of the 
time is felt in these stories, stimulating boy- 
ish enthusiasm and idealism.—L. V. Tulpa. 





VOCATIONAL TRAINING AND UN- 
EMPLOYMENT. _ Bulletin No. 159. 
Washington, D. C., Federal Board for 
Vocational Education, 1931. 


The desirability of extension training for 
adults already employed so as to make them 
more efficient in their jobs, keep them posted 
on new developments in their occupations, 
and thus protect them more securely from 
unemployment resulting from _ industrial 
changes, is emphasized by the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education in its publication, 
Vocational Training and Unemployment. 

Employed workers who desire additional 
training to improve their job efficiency, it is 
pointed out, may be taken care of in part- 
time and evening vocational classes. In the 
industrial fields, however, the Board is at 
some pains to point out, extension training 
for adult workers is, under the vocational 





education act, limited to instruction supple- 
mental to the daily occupations of such 

workers. For example, carpenters may at- 
tend an evening school for instruction in 
the use of the steel square as a mathematical 
instrument of their trade. On the other 
hand, persons employed as delivery and er- 
rand boys, taxi drivers, golf caddies, elevator 
operators, and soda fountain clerks, may not 
be admitted to an evening vocational class 
aided by Federal funds for instruction in 
carpentry, drafting, bricklaying, or plaster- 
ing. 

Emergency training to suit present unem- 
ployment conditions is possible, according to 
the Federal Board’s report. Vocational 
schools for emergency training, the Board 
points out, should be open and in operation 
preferably from 8 o'clock in the morning 
until 10.30 to 11.00 at night, and should re- 
main in operation even during vacation pe- 
riods. Training should be flexible enough to 
permit a student to enter and leave at any 
time, and to get instruction limited to the 
training requirements of specific jobs. This 
means that instruction should be limited to 
the necessary job practices and information 
required for employment. Much of such 
training may have to be carried on entirely 
outside the vocational school building. In- 
dustrial plants or some unused loft or in- 
dustrial plant type of building, which can be 
obtained for a nominal rent, may be used for 
emergency training. The training should be 
in short specialized units, oftentimes with 
temporarily borrowed equipment to save ex- 
pense. 

No training program should be under- 
taken, the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education feels. without recourse to the 
assistance and information which those in 
industry—employers and workers—can give. 
Exact, authentic information as to the avail- 
ability of jobs, the shortage—if any—o! 
qualified workers, job requirements for 
training, and the training facilities available 
or those which should be provided, can best 
be determined through the representatives 
of industry. Such facts as they can supply 
should, the Board believes, be known in ad- 
vance of supplying training facilities. In- 
cidentally, there is slight chance, where the 
counsel of industrial groups is sought, of 
making the mistake of training individuals 
for jobs in which there is no possibility ot 
placement in the community. 

A caution against expecting too much of 
vocational education as an agency for re- 
lieving unemployment is sounded by the 
Board. It warns against training men for 
jobs which others out of employment are 
capable of filling; declares that training for 
jobs for which no capable persons are avail- 
able should be done at public expense; and 
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alls upon the employed worker to guard 
against becoming a “back number” in his 
occupation by taking training in evening 
courses, as provided under the terms of the 
national vocational education act. Where 
unemployment resulting from changes in 
industry or other causes is due to an actual 
shortage of jobs in certain occupations, and 
where the number of persons qualified for 
employment in these occupations exceeds the 
the number of jobs open, it is folly to train 
more people for such occupations, the Board 
believes. 

This new bulletin of the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education, No. 159 of its 
series, which may be obtained from the Su- 
perintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., points 
out that agencies for promoting vocational 
education exist in practically all cities in this 
country. 





NOTES ON BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 


The December, 1931, number of the Voca- 
tional Guidance Bulletin of the Minneapolis 
Public Schools gives a graphic picture of 
“The Plight of the Recent High School 
Graduate” in these times of difficulty. 





The Office of Education at Washington, 
booklets on 


D. C., has issued two more 
Guidance for Careers: “Music,” Leaflet 
No. 17, and “Veterinary Medicine,” Leaf- 


let No. 18. 


The Report of the President of Harvard 
University, 1930-31, contains a twelve-page 
report of Augustus L. Putnam, Consultant 
on Careers. Mr. Putnam used a fourfold 
classification of men and occupations: First, 
activity, mechanical or physical interests; 
second, social interests ; third, practical intel- 
lectual interests; and fourth, theoretical in- 
tellectual interests. 





The “Survey of Land-Grant Colleges and 
Universities,” a report in two large volumes 
published by the United States Office of 
Education as Bulletin (1930) No. 9, devotes 
Part VI of Volume I to student relations 
and welfare, a total of 225 pages. The 
topics dealt with are: welfare and advisory 
staff, personnel service (Chapter III), hous- 
ing and feeding students, health service, phy- 


sical weliare including athletics, orientation 
of freshmen (Chapter VII), religious organ- 
izations, scholarships and fellowships, stu- 
dent aid, social organizations, social calen- 
dar, and welfare organizations. 





The Director of the Department of Per- 
sonnel Service of Oberlin College, Mr. J. A. 
Humphreys, has issued a thirty-page mime- 
ographed “Bibliography of Vocational In- 
formation.” 





The National Urban League has ;ecentls 
published a pamphlet on the “Unemployment 
Status of Negroes,” which gives a wealth 
of information about unemployment among 
Negroes in 106 cities. It may be secured 
for 25 cents by writing to Mr. T. Arnold 
Hill, Director of the Department of In 
dustrial Relations, National Urban League, 
1133 Broadway, New York City. 





The Essex County Junior Employment 
Service, which is connected with the Essex 
County Vocational Schools, Newark, New 
Jersey, has just published the first two pam 
phlets of a series of Occupational Mono- 
graphs, “Introductory Outlines” and “The 
Printing Trades.” The first presents a 
number of charts showing educational op- 
portunities and their corresponding occupa 
tional possibilities in Essex County. TI! 
second gives a complete study of the oppor 
tunities in the printing trades in the com 
munity, and the types of employment whic 
may be secured after special training pro 
grams in the Essex County Vocational 
Schools. 





“Guide for Counseling in the Secondary 
School” is a comprehensive little pamphlet 
for the use of vocational guidance 
selors in the California secondary schools 
published in September, 1931, by the Divi 
sion of Secondary Education, California 
State Department of Education. It contains 
a definite statement of the work of the coun- 
selor, the underlying philosophy of voca- 
tional guidance, and the type of training 
which vocational guidance counselors should 
have before employment. The last part ot 
the pamphlet is given over to a description 
of the technique of counseling and a method 
of measuring the efficiency of the program 
A unique and worth-while little 
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BRANCH ASSOCIATIONS 


Capital District of New York 
President. Avice K,. Lewis 
Secretary. Mary E. Clark 


Mt. Pleasant High School, Schenectady 


Central Kansas 


President. ALETHEIA GARRISON 
Secretary. Loweit R. Horr 
436 North Green Street, Wichita 


Central New York 


President. James L. Hastie 
Secretary. M. JosEpHINE Hassrouck 
Nottingham High School, Syracuse 


Chicago 
President. Ropert WorLLNER 
Secretary. Exrnor G. Hayes 


Western Electric Co., Hawthorne Station 


Cincinnati 
President. Joun T. Faic 
Secretary. Mary P. Corre 
216 East 9th Street 


Colorado 


President. Frep E. ApEn 
Secretary-Treasurer. He.en A. Turts 
316 U. S. National Bank, Denver 


Connecticut 


President. Marie ?icNAMARA 
Secretary-Treasurer. J. W. Martinson 


Bassick Junior High School, Bridgeport 


Dallas, Texas 
President. W.G. Ecuots 
Secretary. FLORENCE MILLER 
2421 McKinney Avenue 


Dayton, Ohio 
President. Crain G. SHARKEY 


Secretary-Treasurer. G. H. McConavucHy 


Y. M. C. A., Dayton, Ohio 


Detroit 
President. Paut T. RANKIN 
Secretary. JuLia BRENNAN 
2525 Brooklyn Avenue, Detroit 


lowa 
President. C. C. DuNSMooR 
Secretary. Winntna BrowNnson 
896 28th Street, Des Moines 


Kansas City, Kansas 
President. I. B. Morcan 
Secretary. A. L. Guy 

1328 Georgia Street 


Maryland 
President. Mary T. McCurtey 
Secretary ALLENA R. BAKER : 
Girls’ Vocational School, Baltimore 


Miami County, Ohio 
President. C. G. LITER 
Secretary. CHARLES S. Foster 
Troy, Ohio 


Milwaukee 
President. L. C. MONTGOMERY 
Secretary. D. E. Sires 
ve 4 


Minneapolis 
President. Dean M. SCHWEICKARD 
Secretary-Treasurer. Jounx W. Curtis 
208 Citizens Aid Building 


Nebraska 
President. M. T. Caster 
Secretary-Treasurer. C. O. Morrison 
Lincoln High School, Lincoln 


New England 

President. Tuomas D. GInN 

Secretary. JosrEpH HACKETT 
9 Ericson Street, Belmont, Mass. 


New Jersey 


President. Epwin K. Forp 
Secretary. Litt1an F. LAULER 
Principal, Freehold High School 


New Orleans 
President. James J. A. Fortier 


Secretary. EmM™MaA PritcHarp CooLey 
Orleans Parish School Board 


New O+r'!eans Colored Branch 
President. Mary D. CocHILL 


Secretary. Enora E. Porcue 
McDonogh No. 35 High School 


New York City 
President. FRANKLIN J. KELLER 


Secretary. Erne. T. Girror 
40 Irving Place, New York 


(Continued on next page) 





